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LX.—MRS. E. 


“ROYALTIES 


URELY there could not be a 
A more business - like looking 
¥)\| studio than Mrs. Ward’s! 
There are easels everywhere— 
big easels, little easels, easels 
with nothing on them, easels 
with drawings of the simplest kind, easels 
with elaborate pictures. Then in every 
corner of the room, on every table, on 
every chair, on every cabinet, even on the 
floor itself, are there things that pertain to 
the teaching of 
art. I almost 
tripped over a 
most abandoned- 
looking lay figure, 
with an Indian 
shawl over her 
stuffed shovl- 
ders ; there was a 
horse’s leg resting 
against a_ bust; 
there were paints 
and pencils and 
drawing-pins all 
over the place; 
and finally there 
was the result of 
all this delightful 
confusion in the 
shape of the work 
of Mrs. Ward’s 
many pupils. 

‘“*T am so sorry 
to have kept you 
waiting,” Mrs. 
Ward said, “ but 
my pupils have 
only just gone, 
and no member 
of your sex, 
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except the Academicians, who kindly visit 
from time to time, is ever allowed in here 
while they are at work! But now I’m quite 
free. Isn’t this place in a terrible mess? 
I am always trying to keep it tidy; but it’s 
quite impossible.” 

Mrs. Ward propped up the lay figure as 
she spoke, and when we had removed a 
mystic-looking plaster hand from one chair 
and a flower-pot from the other, we sat down. 

“ Yours was practically the first art school 
of its kind, was 
it not, Mrs. 
Ward ?” I asked. 

“Ves, abso- 
lutely. You see, 
when my hus- 
band died, I 
wanted to do 
something beside 
my painting, and 
the idea which 
has resulted in 
this struck me. 
You have no 
idea how I was 
discouraged, 
though. Every- 
body said that it 
could not pos- 
sibly succeed. 
Sir Frederick 
Leighton, among 
others, did his 
best to dissuade 
me. But I am 
a determined 
person, and I 
had my way. 
Nineteen years 
ago I started my 
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first studio at 6, William Street, with four 
pupils, and in a very short while I had to 
refuse any number of people. And you see 
I’m still a teacher ! 

Mrs. Ward need not have told me that 
determination was one of her characteristics. 
If determination were ever written on a 
face, it is on hers, and her energy, I 
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their mother at the piano, singing the 
National Anthem—was also by her, and was 
one of her earliest works. Still, Mrs. Ward’s 
hand has lost none of its cunning, and her 
energy is now quite the same as that which 
impelled her to exhibit at the Academy at 
the age of fifteen, and to go on exhibiting for 
thirty consecutive years. 
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have since learned, is boundless. Not only 
is Mrs. Ward one of the most famous lady 
artists of her day; not only does she teach 

not only does she still succeed in turning 
out many a clever artist—but she still paints 
herself, and at the time of my visit to her 
she was engaged upon that most trying 
work for even a young artist—a posthumous 
portrait. And Mrs. Ward is over sixty 
years of age! Perhaps readers of this 
article will be surprised when I tell them 
that this same Mrs. Ward is the artist who 
painted that delightful picture of Mrs. Fry 
on a visit to Newgate, which the Queen 
inspected at Osborne and allowed to be dedi- 
cated to her. And another famous work—that 
of “God Save the Queen,” the picture in 
which three children are grouped round 
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“ Tell me about your method of teaching, 
Mrs. Ward,” I asked. “You are not an 
impressionist, are you ?” 

“An impressionist ! Well, that is a very 
vague term, but if you mean that I approve 
of tricks in art ; no, most decidedly 
not,” she answered, in her emphatic way. 
“My method of teaching is the same as that 
of the Academy school. I believe in good, 
serious drawing, and I don’t believe a bit in 
tricks. James Ward, my grandfather —he 
painted that big picture over there of that 
horse—the great animal painter, you know: 
he was not what you call an impressionist, 
was he? Then Moreland, my great-uncle, 
wouldn’t have been pleased if you’d given 
him the title. And Jackson, the portrait 
painter, who was my uncle, he was of the 
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No, no; my artistic feelings 
And 


serious school. 
are the same as those of my ancestors. 
I’m a believer in heredity !” 

And then Mrs. Ward began to tell me of 
her wonderful artistic pedigree ; and would I 
could remember it all, but honestly I cannot. 
Still, when I say that Mrs. Ward, besides being 
herself a distinguished painter, is the great- 
granddaughter of artists, the granddaughter 
of artists, the daughter of artists, the niece of 
artists, the cousin of artists, the widow of 
an artist, the mother of artists, and the 
grandmother of at least one promising 
artist, it will give some .idea of her artistic 
connection. I really got quite bewildered 
over her account of her various relations, 
of which at least five were members of 
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material. The wonderful skill of that famous 
animal painter, James Ward, has evidently 
been transmitted to one of Mrs. Ward’s 
daughters ; another of her daughters is a 
most charming pastel painter; and Mrs. 
Ward’s son, Leslie, is the well-known “ Spy,” 
of Vanity Fair. And so on—but the 
history of the Ward family must be left in 
more capable hands than mine. 

“Now,” Mrs. Ward said, after she had 
bad a hearty laugh over my bewilderment, 
“you must see some of my pupils’ work. 
That drawing just behind you there is by 
Princess Alice of Albany, one of my most 
promising pupils. She is so earnest and pains- 
taking —so thorough-~and takes such interest 
init all. It isa real delight to me to teach her. 
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Reproduced for the firat time by apecial permission. 


the Royal Academy, for, curiously enough, 
though not related in any way, Mrs. Ward 
and her husband were both Wards before 
their marriage, so that my bewilderment 
may be comprehensible. 

For students of the doctrine of heredity 
Mrs, Ward’s family offer most interesting 


You know, the Duchess of Albany was one of 
my pupils at one time, and for many years 
she has honoured me with her kind help and 
regard. She drew very well indeed, but her 
public work is so hard now, that she has but 
little time for art. Her sister, the Queen- 
Regent of Holland, I understand, is also a 
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very clever artist. I wish that the Duchess 
had been able to go on; but you know how 
much work our Royalties have to do. How- 
ever, the Princess means to keep to it, and I 
am very glad, for she has real talent.” 

Princess Alice goes to Mrs. Ward’s studio 
regularly once a week during the terms, 
and is one of the most industrious of the 
pupils. By the great kindness of the 
Duchess, I was permitted to have a photo- 
graph taken of the Princess while at her 
work, and the drawing upon which she 
was engaged at the 
time was also photo- 
graphed. 

After we had looked 
round the studio, 
which contains 
art treasures of 
which a volume 
might well be 
written, Mrs. 
Ward suggested 
an adjournment 
to the drawing- 
room and _ tea. 
“You must want 
some refresh- 
ment after hear- 
ing about all 
my relations,” 
she said, laugh- 
ingly, as she led 
the way. 

The drawing- 

room, though, 
of course, free 
from artistic dis- 
order, is just as 
full as, if not 
fuller than, the 
studio of preci 
ousart treasures. 
The walls are actually 
covered with pictures, 
and many beautiful 
drawings by the late 
Mr. E. M. Ward are 
among them, one of 
the most interesting 
being a portrait of the Prince of Wales at 
the age of fourteen, which was a study for 
a picture which Mr. Ward did for the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, for whom 
he executed much work. This drawing 
is here reproduced for the first time. 

* Do you see those drawings of the French 
Emperor and of the Empress Eugénie? ” 
asked Mrs, Ward, “ Well, they always 
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bring such an amusing story to my 

mind. You must know that my _ hus- 

band had a command to paint a picture 

of the Emperor being invested with the 

Order of the Garter by the Queen herseif. 

My husband, naturally, consulted me con- 

stantly, and this picture gave him a good 

deal of trouble. Somehow or other, the pose 

of the two principal figures—the Emperor 

and the Queen-—puzzled him greatly, and one 

afternoon, when he was quite in despair 

about them, my husband decided that he had 

better paint in the un- 

draped figures in order 

to get the pose cor- 

rect. So in he painted 

the undraped figures, 

and rather ludi- 

crous of course 

they looked. 

Just as he had 

finished them, 

however, and 

~ we were criticis- 

ing the work, to 

our horror and 

confusion the 

door was swung 

open, and a ser 

vant announced 

that the Queen 

was coming to 

see how the 

picture was get- 

ting on. My 

husband was 

simply thunder 

struck! How 

ever, there was 

nothing to be 

done but to ob- 

literate the fig- 

ures, which he 

did, I don’t know how, 

for we were so terribly 

afraid that the Queen 

would .appear before 

AGE OF 14 he had had time to 

Now vepreduced @r se = hide them. As it hap- 

pened, though, the 

Queen sent in word that she would come in 

later ; which she did. But you can imagine 
our confusion ! ” 

“T suppose you had many opportunities 

of seeing the Queen ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. 


And though I know 
it is a common remark, I never can help 


understand 
Queen 


saying how little people can 
how dignified and gracious the 
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is until they have met her. I saw 
most of her when I was painting the 
portrait of Princess Beatrice. The 
Queen had seen some portraits that 
I had done of my own children- 
those very portraits on the wall over 
there—and it was because of them 
that she was good enough to give me 
a command for a portrait of Princess 
Beatrice, who was then ten months 
old, and such a remarkably pretty 
little baby, and so good-tempered. 
The Queen used to come in con- 
stantly to see how the picture was 
getting on, and took the greatest 
possible interest in it. She is, as you 
probably know, a very clever artist 
herself, but she confined _ herself 
almost entirely to water-colour. ‘I’ve 
tried to paint in oil, Mrs. Ward,’ she 
said to me one day; ‘but there is 
always something to disturb me. So 
I have given it up.’” 
_“Was Princess Beatrice a good 
sitter ?” 

“ Most exemplary,” said Mrs, Ward, 
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with a laugh. “Though I have no 
doubt that a rattle—which, by the 
way, was given to me, for my little 
baby, after the picture was finished— 
had most to do with her quietude. 
But, as I told you, she was a most 
good-tempered baby. I really think 
I can only remember one time when 
she became at all unmanageable, and 
that was when the Queen came in 
and tickled her little toes. The little 
Princess didn’t approve of the opera- 
tion at all, and began to kick. ‘Oh, 
but I w#/7 do what I like with my 
own baby,’ I remember the Queen 
saying, with that wonderful smile of 
hers, as she went on with the process.” 

“Tt often seems strange to me to 
think,” went on Mrs. Ward, “when I 
am teaching Princess Alice, how the 
late Duke of Albany used to come in 
and pay me visits when quite a little, 
tiny boy. Such a nice little boy he 
was! His great amusement was to 
put my bonnet on and strut about the 
room with great delight. One day 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A LETTER FROM THE QUEEN. 


he came in with the Princess Royal, and, 
walking up to my picture, in the background 
of which I had painted a few birds, asked, 
very solemnly, ‘Is dem co’s ?’ I remember 
that the Princess pretended to be horrified at 
his grammar.” 

* And you saw the Prince Consort ?” 

“Oh, yes. He used to pay my husband 
visits with the Queen. He also took the 
greatest interest in painting, and was always 
full of suggestions. He was so kind and 
nice. His manner 
with children, too, [ 
was __ particularly 
charming, and he 
was so devoted to 
them. There was 
nothing he loved 
better, I was told, 
than a romp in 
the nursery, and 
that he would 
often take little 
Princess Beatrice 
on his knee and 
sing softly to her 
while she slept. 
The luncheon- 
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PRINCESS BEATRICE’S RATTLE- 


hour was generally the hour of the most 
perfect freedom, and he would keep the 
children in roars of laughter the whole time. 
By the way, talking of the Prince Consort, 
I shall never forget what happened the first 
time that he came to our house with the 
Queen. After we had talked for a few 
minutes, they said they would like to see our 
children, who were accordingly sent for. 
One of my little daughters came down in 
great excitement, and the Prince Consort 
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patted her kindly on the cheek and made 
some pleasant remark. 
democratic little daughter. 


Prince  Albert’s 
horses.’ The 
Prince was 
greatly amused.” 

“ Did you ever 
meet the Prince 
of Wales as a 
boy "des 

“No, never. 
You see, he was 
generally away at 
that time. But 
the Duke of Con- 
naught used often 
to come in and 
see me, always 
apologizing _for 
disturbing me, 
with a most 
elaborate bow.” 

Many of Mrs. 
Ward’s happiest 
days were spent 
n the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor. 
She cannot say 
too much in 
praise of the 
Queen, whose 
care and _fore- 
thought, even for 


the most minor 
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Now reproduced for the first time. 


‘I want to see 

















ROVAL ON THE TERRACE AT WINDSOR. 


From a Sketch by Mra. E. M. Ward. Now reproduced for the Arst time. 
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details, were quite 
extraordinary. Not 
only did she en- 
courage Mrs. Ward 
to use her best 
efforts, by paying 
her constant visits 
and making the 
most kindly and 
gracious comments 
on her work, but 
every little thing 
that could be done 
to make the artist 
comfortable was 
attended to by 
the Queen’s own 
orders. Princess 
Beatrice’s were the 
only two portraits 
painted by Mrs. 
Ward for the 
Queen, but the 
engraving of the 


“God Save the Queen,” which I 
have already mentioned, 
of the Royal residences. 


also hangs in one 


“T think that I 
can only remem- 
ber one really un- 
pleasant incident 
connected with 
the time I spent 
at Windsor,” said 
Mrs. Ward, as we 
went on chatting 
about the Queen 
and her surround- 
ings at that time. 
“T wanted to get 
a piper to sit to 
me for a picture 
I was painting, 
and one of the 
Royal pipers was 
procured for me. 
I had my sus- 
picions as to the 
man’s sobriety 
when he first 
came in to my 
studio, but you 
can imagine my 
horror and fright 
when he all at 
once began to 
dance in the 
maddest way 
imaginable. I 
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MODEL OF THE DUCHESS OF ALBANYS HAND BY MR. 
never shall forget that dance. He rushed 
about all over the studio, thrusting and 
stabbing with his dirk, and making the most 
hideous noises ; sometimes coming close up 
to me, then darting to the other end of the 
room, then rushing back, and so on. I never 
felt so frightened before, and the wretch never 
stopped until he was utterly ex- 
hausted. But you can imagine that 
the must have been very 
ludicrous, though I did not laugh 
at the time, I can assure you. The 
man died, I heard, very shortly 
afterwards. He was simply mad 
with drink. But, now, come and 
look at some more of my treasures. 
I’m very proud of some of them, I 
can assure you.” 

One would want to spend a week 
in Mrs. Ward’s charming home in 
Gerald Road, to be able to thoroughly 
appreciate her splendid collection. 
One of the most prized and the 
most interesting of the things in the 
drawing-room is the model of the 
Duchess of Albany’s peculiarly beau- 
tiful hand, which the Duchess had 
specially cast for Mrs. Ward by Mr. 
Williamson, “the Royal Sculptor,” 
of Esher. Then in the centre of 
the drawing-room there is a cabinet 
that belonged to the great Lady 
Blessington, and which contains the 
most fascinating of secret drawers 
that must have puzzled even the 
maker to discover, I should think. 
A place of honour is given to the 
excellent photograph of the Duchess 
of Albany and her two children taken 
at the time when the Duchess was a 
pupil of Mrs. Ward, and which I am 
kindly permitted to reproduce with 
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this article. Then facing 
this photograph is a splendid 
drawing of the late Mr. E. 
M. Ward, R.A., by Mr. 
George Richmond, R.A., 
and surrounding this are 
some exquisite drawings by 
many of Mrs. Ward’s count- 
less relations; but I will 
not be led into an attempt 
to enumerate any of them! 
The portraits of her child 
ren, to which I have 
already alluded, are also in 
the drawing-room ; and I 
feel sure that Mr. “Spy” 
Leslie Ward must wonder 
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whether he ever were the demure little fellow 
who, toy whip in hand, looks the picture of 
childish good behaviour. 

But an account of Mrs. Ward’s collection 
would fill a whole number of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE. 

“T have so many things,” she told me, as 


THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY AND HER CHILDREN, 
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we walked about the house, “that I really 
don’t know where to put them. You 
see, I have so many friends, and they are 
all so kind in giving me presents of their 
work.” 

I am not in the least surprised that Mrs. 
Ward has so many friends as she told me, for 
she is kindness itself, and I say it at the 
risk of annoying her. She is always willing 
to help, and nothing is foo much trouble to her. 
Busy woman though she is, she wiil always 
find time, when 
her pupils are 
dismissed, and 
her own canvas 
can be left, to 
go round to en- 
courage and help 
some friend; 
and there are 
many who owe 
much to her 
gentle criticism 
and aid. Though 
she is well ad- 
vanced in years, 
she seldom 
shows sign of 
fatigue, is de- 
voted to society, 
and an_ enthu- 
siastic playgoer. 
In fact, as she 
says, she has no 
time to think of 
how she feels. 
She comes of a 
family remark- 
able for their 
longevity and 
strong, sound 
constitutions, 
and only a short 
while ago she 
met with an acci- 








on these occasions, practically made her sit 
down. 

“Henrietta Ward is marvellous. She is 
energy personified,” said a great artist to me 
the other day ; and he could not have summed 
up “the case” in better fashion. 

It was really quite late in the evening 
before I left Gerald Road, and I believe that 
Mrs. Ward must have had to dress for dinner 
in record time that day. But interviewing is 
a delightful task when you have such a 
“ subject” ; and, 
as the Americans 
say, “there are 
others.” 

It was only at 
the hall door that 
the interview 
ended. “I have 
told you one or 
two stories of 
childish _ pre- 
cocity,” my 
hostess said, as 
we shook hands, 
“but not one 
about myself, 
which has just 
occurred to me. 
Tom Moore was 
a great friend of 
my father’s, who 
often used to 
tell me of him, 
always calling 
him ‘Little 
Tommie Moore.’ 
One day I was 
out with my 
nurse when a 
quaint little 
man, whom I 
instantly recog- 
nised from my 
father’s descrip- 
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dent from which 
she recovered 
with remarkable 
activity. And the moment the doctor would 
let her put foot to the ground, there she 
was, holding an exhibition of her students’ 
work, and insisting on standing up until 
the Duchess of Albany, who always attends 
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tion, came up to 
me. ‘You don’t 
know who I am, 
do you?’ he said. ‘Oh, yes,’ I replied; 
‘you're little Tommy Moore.’ He had many 
a good laugh over our introduction, and 
often. and often, afterwaras, he would take 
me on his knee and sing to me.” 
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V.—THE STORY OF THE BLACK DOCTOR. 





ISHOP’S CROSSING is a 
small village lying ten miles 
in a south-westerly direction 
from Liverpool. Here in the 
early seventies there settled a 
doctor named Aloysius Lana. 
Nothing was known locally either of his ante- 
cedents or of the reasons which had prompted 
him to come to this Lancashire hamlet. ‘Two 
facts only were certain about him: the one that 
he had gained his medical qualification with 
some distinction at Glas- 
gow ; the other that 
he came undoubtedly of 
a tropical race, and was 
so dark that he might 
almost have had a strain 
of the Indian in his com- 
position. His predomi- 
nant features were, how- 
ever, European, and he 
possessed a stately cour- 
tesy and carriage which 








suggested a Spanish ex- 
traction. A swarthy skin, 


raven - black hair, and 
dark, sparkling eyes 
under a pair of heavily- 
tufted brows made a 
strange contrast to the 
flaxen or chestnut rustics 
of England, and the new- 
comer was soon known as 
“The Black Doctor of 
Bishop’s Crossing.” At 
first it was a term of ridi- 
cule and reproach; as 
the years went on it 
became a title of honour 
which was familiar to the 
whole country-side, and 
extended far beyond the 
narrow confines of the 
village. 

For the new-comer proved himself to be a 
capable surgeon and an accomplished physi- 
cian. ‘The practice of that district had been 
in the hands of Edward Rowe, the son of Sir 
William Rowe, the Liverpool consultant, but 
he had not inherited the talents of his father, 
and Dr. Lana, with his advantages of presence 
and of manner, soon beat him out of the 
field. Dr. Lana’s social success was as rapid 
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as his professional. A remarkable surgical 
cure in the case of the Hon. James Lowry, 
the second son of Lord Belton, was the 
means of introducing him to county society, 
where he became a favourite through the 
charm of his conversation and the elegance 
of his manners. An absence of antecedents 
and of relatives is sometimes an aid rather 
than an impediment to social advancement, 
and the distinguished individuality of the 
handsome doctor was its own recommenda- 
tion. 

His patients had one 
fault—and one fault only 
—to find with him. He 
appeared to be a con- 
firmed bachelor. This 
was the more remarkable 
since the house which he 
occupied was a large one, 
and it was known that his 
success in practice had 
enabled him to save con- 
siderable sums. Af first 
the local match-makers 
were continually coupling 
his name with one or 
other of the eligible 
ladies, but as years passed 
and Doctor Lana re- 
mained unmarried, it 
came to be generally 
understood that for some 
reason he must remain 
a bachelor. Some even 
went so far as to assert 
that he was already 
married, and that it was 
in order to escape the 
consequence of an early 
misalliance that he had 
buried himself at Bishop’s 
Crossing. And then, just 
as the match-makers had 
finally given him up in despair, his engage- 
ment was suddenly announced to Miss 
Frances Morton, of Leigh Hall. 

Miss Morton was a young lady who was 
well known upon the country-side, her father, 
James Haldane Morton, having been the 
Squire of Bishop’s Crossing. Both her parents 
were, however, dead, and she lived with her 
only brother, Arthur Morton, who had in- 
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herited the family estate. In person Miss 
Morton was tall and stately, and she was 
famous for her quick, impetuous nature and 
for her strength of character. She met Dr. 
Lana at a garden-party, and a friendship, 
which quickly ripened into love, sprang up 
between them. Nothing could exceed their 
devotion to each other. There was some 
discrepancy in age, he being thirty-seven, and 
she twenty-four ; but, save in that one respect, 
there was no possible objection to be found 
with the match. The engagement was in 
February, and it was arranged that the 
marriage should take place in August. 

Upon the 3rd of June Dr. Lana received 
a letter from abroad. In a small village the 
postmaster is also in a position to be the 
gossip-master, and Mr. Bankley, of Bishop’s 
Crossing, had many of the secrets of his 
neighbours in his possession. Of this par- 
ticular letter he remarked only that it was in 
a curious envelope, that it was in a man’s 
handwriting, that the postscript was Buenos 
Ayres, and the stamp of the Argentine Re- 
public. It was the first letter which he had 
ever known Dr. Lana have from abroad, and 
this was the reason why his attention was 
particularly called to it before he handed it 
to the local postman. It was delivered by 


the evening delivery of that date. 

Next morning—that is, upon the, 4th of 
June—Dr. Lana called upon Miss Morton, 
and a long interview followed, from which he 
was observed to return in a state of great 


agitation. Miss Morton remained in her 
room all that day, and her maid found her 
several times in tears. In the course of a 
week it was an open secret to the whole 
village that the engagement was at an end, that 
Dr. Lana had behaved shamefully to the young 
lady, and that Arthur Morton, her brother, 
was talking of horse-whipping him. In what 
particular respect the doctor had behaved 
badly was unknown—some surmised one 
thing and some another ; but it was observed, 
and taken as the obvious sign of a guilty 
conscience, that he would go for miles round 
rather than pass the windows of Leigh Hall, 
and that he gave up attending morning 
service upon Sundays where he might have 
met the young lady. ‘There was an advertise- 
ment also in the Lancet as to the sale of a 
practice which mentioned no names, ‘but 
which was thought by some to refer to 
Bishop’s Crossing, and to mean _ that’ Dr. 
Lana was thinking of abandoning the scene 
of his success. Such was the position 
of affairs when, upon the evening of 
Monday, June aust, there came a fresh 
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development which changed what had been 
a mere village scandal into a_ tragedy 
which arrested the attention of the whole 
nation. Some detail is necessary to cause 
the facts of that evening to present their full 
significance. 

The sole occupants of the doctor’s house 
were his housekeeper, an elderly and most 
respectable woman, named Martha Woods, 
and a young servant—Mary Pilling. The 
coachman and the surgery-boy slept out. It 
was the custom of the doctor to sit at night 
in his study, which was next the surgery in 
the wing of the house which was farthest 
from the servants’ quarters. .This side of the 
house had a door of its own for the con- 
venience of patients, so that it was possible 
for the doctor to admit and receive a visitor 
there without the knowledge of anyone. As 
a matter of fact, when patients came late it 
was quite usual for him to let them in and 
out by the surgery entrance, for the maid and 
the housekeeper were in the habit of retiring 
early. 

On this particular night Martha Woods 
went into the doctor’s study at half-past nine, 
and found him writing at his desk. She 
bade him good-night, sent the maid to bed, 
and then occupied herself until a quarter to 
eleven in household matters. It was striking 
eleven upon the hall clock when she went to 
her own room. She had been there about a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes when 
she heard a cry or call, which appeared to 
come from within the house. She waited 
some time, but it was not repeated. Much 
alarmed, for the sound was loud and urgent, 
she put on a dressing-gown, and ran at the 
top of her speed to the doctor’s study. 

“Who's there?” cried a voice, as she 
tapped at the door. 

“T am here, sir—Mrs. Woods.” 

“T beg that you will leave me in peace. 
Go back to your room this instant!” cried 
the voice, which was, to the best of her 
belief, that of her master. The tone was so 
harsh and so unlike her master’s usual 
manner, that she was surprised and hurt. 

“T thought I heard you calling, sir,” she 
explained, but no answer was given to her. 
Mrs. Woods looked at the clock as she re- 
turned to her room, and it was then half-past 
eleven. 

At some period between eleven and twelve 
(she could not be positive as to the exact 
hour) a patient called upon the doctor and 
was unable to get any reply from him. This 
late visitor was Mrs. Madding, the wife of 
the village grocer, who was dangerously ill of 
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“*1 AM HERE, SIR—MRS. 


typhoid fever. Dr. Lana had asked her to 
look in the last thing and let him know how 
her husband was progressing. She observed 


that the light was burning in the study, but 
having knocked several times at the surgery 
door without response, she concluded that 
the doctor had been called out, and so re- 
turned home. 

There is a short, winding drive with a lamp 
at the end of it leading down from the house 


to the road. As Mrs. Madding emerged 
from the gate a man was coming along the foot- 
path. Thinking that it might be Dr. Lana 
returning from some professional visit, she 
waited for him, and was surprised to see that 
it was Mr. Arthur Morton, the young squire. 
In the light of the lamp she observed that his 
manner was excited, and that he carried in 
his hand a heavy hunting-crop. He was 
turning in at the gate when she addressed 
him. 

“The doctor is not in, sir,” said she. 

“How do you know that?” he asked, 
harshly. 

“T have been to the surgery door, sir.” 

“TI see a light,” said the young squire, 
looking up the drive. “That is in his study, 
is it not?” 

“ Yes, sir; but I am sure that he is out.” 

“Well, he must come in again,” said 
young Morton, and passed through the gate 
while Mrs. Madding went upon her home- 
ward way. 
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At three 
o’clock that 
morning her 
husband _ suf- 
fered a_ sharp 
relapse, and she 
was so alarmed 
by his symp- 
toms that she 
determined to 
call the doctor 
without delay. 
As she passed 
through the gate 
she was sur 
prised to see 
someone _lurk- 
ing among the 
laurel bushes. It 
was certainly a 
man, and to the 
best of her be- 
lef Mr. Arthur 
Morton. Preoc 
cupied with her 
own _ troubles, 
she gave no particular attention to the 
incident, but hurried on upon her errand. 

When she reached the house she perceived 
to her surprise that the light was still burning 
in the study. She therefore tapped at the 
surgery door. There was no answer. She 
repeated the knocking several times without 
effect. It appeared to her to be unlikely 
that the doctor would either go to bed or go 
out leaving so brilliant a light behind him, 
and it struck Mrs. Madding that it was pos- 
sible that he might have dropped asleep in 
his chair. She tapped at the study window, 
therefore, but without result. Then, finding 
that there was an opening between the curtain 
and the woodwork, she looked through. 

The small room was brilliantly lighted from 
a large lamp on the central table, which was 
littered with the doctor’s books and instru 
ments. No one was visible, nor did she see 
anything unusual, except that in the further 
shadow thrown by the table a dingy white 
glove was lying upon the carpet. And then 
suddenly, as her eyes became more accus 
tomed to the light, a boot emerged from the 
other end of the shadow, and she realized, 
with a thrill of horror, that what she had 
taken to be a glove was the hand of a man, 
who was prostrate upon the floor. Under 
standing that something terrible had occurred, 
she rang at the front door, roused Mrs. 
Woods, the housekeeper, and the two women 
made their way into the study, having first 


woops.” 
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He kept a heavy 
cash-box in the 
room, and this was 
discovered to be 
locked but empty. 
Mrs. Woods had 
an impression that 
a large sum was 
usually kept there, 
but the doctor had 
paid a heavy corn 
bill in cash only 
that very day, and 
it was conjectured 
that it was to this 
and not to a robber 
that the emptiness 
of the box was 
due. One thing 
in the room was 
missing—but that 
one thing was sug- 
gestive. The por- 
trait of Miss 
Morton, which had 
always stood upon 
the side-table, had 
been taken from 
its frame and 
carried off. Mrs. 
Woods had _ ob- 


“IT WAS MR. ARTHUR MORTON, THE YOUNG SQUIRE.” served it there 


dispatched the maidservant to the police- 
station. 

At the side of the table, away from the 
window, Dr. Lana was discovered stretched 
upon his back and quite dead. It was 
evident that he had been .subjected to 
violence, for one of his eyes was blackened, 
and there were marks of bruises about his 
face and neck. A slight thickening and 
swelling of his features appeared to suggest 
that the cause of his death had been strangu- 
lation. He was dressed in his usual pro- 
fessional clothes, but wore cloth slippers, the 
soles of which were perfectly clean. The 
carpet was marked all over, especially on the 
side of the door, with traces of dirty boots, 
which were presumably left by the murderer. 
It was evident that someone had entered by 
the surgery door, had killed the doctor, and 
had then made his escape unseen. That the 
assailant was a man was certain, from the 
size of the footprints and from the nature of 
the injuries. But beyond that point the 
police found it very difficult to go. 

There were no signs of robbery, and the 
doctor’s gold watch was safe in his pocket. 


when she waited 
upon her employer that evening, and now 
it was gone. On the other hand, there 
was picked up from the floor a green eye- 
patch, which the housekeeper could not 
remember to have seen before. Such a patch 
might, however, be in the possession of a 
doctor, and there was nothing to indicate that 
it was in any way connected with the crime. 
Suspicion could only turn in one direction, 
and Arthur Morton, the young squire, was 
immediately arrested. The evidence against 
him was circumstantial, but damning. He 
was devoted to his sister, and it was shown 
that since the rupture between her and Dr. 
Lana he had been heard again and again to 
express himself in the most vindictive terms 
towards her former lover. He had, as stated, 
been seen somewhere about eleven o’clock 
entering the doctor’s drive with a hunting- 
crop in his hand. He had then, according 
to the theory of the police, broken in upon 
the doctor, whose exclamation of fear or of 
anger had been loud enough to attract the 
attention of Mrs. Woods. When Mrs. 
Woods descended, Dr. Lana had made up 
his mind to talk it over with his visitor, and 
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had, therefore, sent his housekeeper back to 
her room. This conversation had lasted a long 
time, had become more and more fiery, and had 
ended by a personal struggle, in which the 
doctor lost his life. The fact, revealed by a 
post-mortem, that his heart was much diseased 
—an ailment quite unsuspected during his 
life— would make it possible that death might 
in his case ensue from injuries which would 
not be fatal to a healthy man. Arthur 
Morton had then removed his sister’s photo- 
graph, and had made his way homeward, 
stepping aside into the laurel bushes to avoid 
Mrs. Madding at the gate. This was the 
theory of the prosecution, and the case 
which they presented was a formidable one. 
On the other hand, there were sothe strong 
points for the defence. Morton was high- 
spirited and impetuous, like his sister, but he 
was respected and liked by everyone, and 
his frank and honest nature seemed to be 
incapable of sucha crime. His own explana- 
tion was that he was anxious to have a con- 
versation with Dr. Lana about some urgent 
family matters (from first to last he refused 
even to mention the name of his sister). He 
did not attempt to deny that this conversation 
would probably have been of an unpleasant 
nature. He heard from a patient that the 


doctor was out, and he therefore waited until 
about three in the morning for his return, 
but as he had seen nothing of him up to that 
hour, he had given it up and had returned 


home. As to his death, he knew no more 
about it than the constable who arrested him. 
He had formerly been an intimate friend 
of the deceased man; but circumstances, 
which he would prefer not to mention, had 
brought about a change in his sentiments. 
There were several facts which supported 
his innocence. It was certain that Dr. Lana 
was alive and in his study at half-past eleven 
o'clock. Mrs. Woods was prepared to swear 
that it was at that hour that she had heard 
his voice. The friends of the prisoner con- 
tended that it was probable that at that time 
Dr. Lana was not alone. The sound which 
had originally attracted the attention of the 
housekeeper, and her master’s unusual im- 
patience that she should leave him in peace, 
seemed to point to that. If this were so, 
then it appeared to be probable that he 
had met his end between the moment 
when the housekeeper heard his voice and 
the time when Mrs. Madding made her first 
call and found it impossible to attract his 
attention. But if this were the time of his 
death, then it was certain that Mr. Arthur 
Morton could not be guilty, as it was after 
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this that she had met the young squire at the 
gate. 

If this hypothesis were correct, and some- 
one was with Dr. Lana before Mrs. Madding 
met Mr. Arthur Morton, then who was this 
someone, and what motives had he for 
wishing evil to the doctor? It was universally 
admitted that if the friends of the accused 
could throw light upon this, they would 
have gone a long way towards establish- 
ing his innocence. But in the meanwhile 
it was open to the public to say—as 
they did say—that there was no proof that 
anyone had been there at all except the 
young squire ; while, on the other hand, there 
was ample proof that his motives in going 
were of a sinister kind. When Mrs. Madding 
called, the doctor might have retired to his 
room, or he might, as she thought at the time, 
have gone out and returned afterwards to 
find Mr. Arthur Morton waiting for him. 
Some of the supporters of the accused 
laid stress upon the fact that the photo- 
graph of his sister Frances, which had been 
removed from the doctor’s room, had not 
been found in her brother’s possession. 
This argument, however, did not count for 
much, as he had ample time before his arrest 
to burn it or to destroy it. As to the only 
positive evidence in the case—the muddy foot- 
marks upon the floor—they were so blurred 
by the softness of the carpet that it was 
impossible to make any trustworthy deduction 
from them. The most that could be said 
was that their appearance was. not incon- 
sistent with the theory that they were made 
by the accused, and it was further shown that 
his boots were very muddy upon that night. 
There had been a heavy shower in the after- 
noon, and all boots were probably in the 
same condition. 

Such is a bald statement of the singular 
and romantic series of events which centred 
public attention upon this Lancashire tragedy. 
The unknown origin of the doctor, his curious 
and distinguished personality, the position of 
the man who was accused of the murder, 
and the love affair which had preceded the 
crime, all combined to make the affair one of 
those dramas which absorb the whole interest 
of a nation. Throughout the three kingdoms 
men discussed the case of the Black Doctor 
of Bishop’s Crossing, and many were the 
theories put forward to explain the facts ; but 
it may safely be said that among them all 
there was not one which prepared the minds 
of the public for the extraordinary sequel, 
which caused so much excitement upon 
the first day of the trial, and came to a 
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climax upon the second. The long files 
of the Lancaster Weekly with their report 
of the case lie before me as I write, but I 
must content myself with a synopsis of the 
case up to the point when, upon the evening 
of the first day, the evidence of Miss Frances 
Morton threw a singular new light upon the 
case. 

Mr. Porlock Carr, the counsel for the 
prosecution, had marshalled his facts with his 
usual skill, and as the day wore on, it became 
more and more evident how difficult was the 
task which Mr. Humphrey, who had 
been retained for the defence, had 
before him. Several witnesses were put 
up to swear to the intemperate expres- 
sions which the young squire had been 
heard to utter about the doctor, and the 
fiery manner in which he resented the 
alleged ill-treatment of his sister. Mrs. 
Madding repeated her evidence as to 
the visit which had been paid late at 
night by the prisoner to the deceased, 
and it was shown by another witness 
that the prisoner was aware that the 
doctor was in the habit of sitting up 
alone in this isolated wing of the 
house, and that he had chosen this 
very late hour to call because he 
knew that his victim 
would then be at his 
mercy. A servant at the 
squire’s house was com- 
pelled to admit that he 
had heard his master 
return about three that 
morning, which corrobo- 
rated Mrs. Madding’s 
statement that she had 
seen him among the 
laurel bushes near the 
gate upon the occasion 
of her second visit. ‘The 
muddy boots and an 
alleged similarity in the footprints 
duly dwelt upon, and it was felt when 
the case for the prosecution had been 
presented that, however circumstantial it 
might be, it was none the less so complete and 
so convincing, that the fate of the prisoner was 
sealed, unless something quite unexpected 
should be disclosed by the defence. It was 
three o’clock when the prosecution closed. 
At half-past four, when the Court rose, a new 
and unlooked-for development had occurred. 
I extract the incident, or part of it, from the 
journal which I have already mentioned, 
omitting the preliminary observations of the 
counsel. 

Vol. xvi. —48 


were 


Considerable sensation was caused in the 
crowded court when the first witness called 
for the defence proved to be Miss Frances 
Morton, the sister of the prisoner. Our 
readers will remember that the young lady 
had been engaged to Dr. Lana, and that it 
was his anger over the sudden termination of 
this engagement which was thought to have 
driven her brother to the perpetration of this 
crime. Miss Morton had not, however, been 


directly implicated in the case in any way, 
either at the inquest or at the police-court 


‘THE FIRST WITNESS FOR" THE DEFENCE.” 


proceedings, and her appearance as the lead- 
ing witness for the defence came as a surprise 
upon the public. 

Miss Frances Morton, who was a tall and 
handsome brunette, gave her evidence in a 
low but clear voice, though it was evident 
throughout that she was suffering from extreme 
emotion. She alluded to her engagement to 
the doctor, touched briefly upon its termina- 
tion, which was due, she said, to personal 
matters connected with his family, and sur- 
prised the Court by asserting that she had 
always considered her brother’s resentment 
to be unreasonable and intemperate. In 
answer to a direct question from her counsel, 
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she replied that she did not feel that she had 
any grievance whatever against Dr. Lana, 
and that in her opinion he had acted in a 
perfectly honourable manner. Her brother, 
on an insufficient knowledge of the facts, 
had taken another view, and she was 
compelled to acknowledge that, in spite 
of her entreaties, he had uttered threats 
of personal violence against the doctor, and 
had, upon the evening of the tragedy, an- 
nounced his intention of “ having it out with 
him.” She had done her best to bring him 
to a more reasonable frame of mind, but he 
was very headstrong where his emotions or 
prejudices were concerned. 

Up to this point the young lady’s evidence 
had appeared to make against the prisoner 
rather than in his favour. The questions of 
her counsel, however, soon put a very different 
light upon the matter, and disclosed an un- 
expected line of defence. 

Mr. Humphrey: Do you believe 
brother to be guilty of this crime ? 

‘The Judge: I cannot permit that question, 
Mr. Humphrey. We are here to decide upon 
questions of fact—not of belief. 

Mr. Humphrey: Do you know that your 
brother is not guilty of the death of Doctor 
Lana ? 

Miss Morton: Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey : How do you know it? 

Miss Morton: Because Dr. Lana is not 
dead. 

There followed a prolonged sensation in 
court, which interrupted the cross examina- 
tion of the witness. 

Mr. Humphrey: And how do you know, 
Miss Morton, that Dr. Lana is not dead ? 

Miss Morton: Because I have received a 
letter from him since the date of his supposed 
death. 

Mr. Humphrey: Have you this letter ? 

Miss Morton: Yes, but I should prefer not 
to show it. 

Mr. Humphrey: Have you the envelope ? 

Miss Morton: Yes, it is here. 

Mr. Humphrey : What is the post-mark ? 

Miss Morton : Liverpool. 

Mr. Humphrey: And the date ? 

Miss Morton: June the 22nd. 

Mr. Humphrey: That being the day after 
his alleged death. Are you prepared to 
swear to this handwriting, Miss Morton? 

Miss Morton: Certainly. 

Mr. Humphrey : I am prepared to call six 
other witnesses, my lord, to testify that this 
letter is in the writing of Doctor Lana. 

The Judge: Then you must call them to 
morrow. 


your 
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Mr. Porlock Carr (counsel for the prosecu- 
tion): In the meantime, my lord, we claim 
possession of this document, so that we may 
obtain expert evidence as to how far it is an 
imitation of the handwriting of the gentleman 
whom we still confidently assert to be 
deceased. I need not point out that the 
theory so unexpectedly sprung upon us may 
prove to be a very obvious device adopted by 
the friends of the prisoner in order to divert 
this inquiry. I would draw attention to the 
fact that the young lady must, according to 
her own account, have possessed this letter 
during the proceedings at the inquest and at 
the police-court. She desires us to believe 
that she permitted these to proceed, although 
she held in her pocket evidence which would 
at any moment have brought them to an end. 

Mr. Humphrey: Can you explain this, 
Miss Morton ? 

Miss Morton: Dr. Lana desired his secret 
to be preserved. 

Mr. Porlock Carr: Then why have you 
now made this public? 

Miss Morton: To save my brother. 

A murmur of sympathy broke out in court, 
which was instantly suppressed by the Judge. 

The Judge: Admitting this line of defence, 
it lies with you, Mr. Humphrey, to throw 
a light upon who this man is whose body 
has been recognised by so many friends 
and patients of Dr. Lana as being that of 
the doctor himself. 

A Juryman: Has anyone up to now ex- 
pressed any doubt about the matter ? 

Mr. Porlock Carr: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Humphrey: We hope to make the 
matter clear. 

The Judge : 


until to-morrow. 


Then the Court adjourns 


This new development of the case excited 
the utmost interest among the general public. 
Press comment was prevented by the fact 
that the trial was still undecided, but the 
question was everywhere argued as to how 


far there could be truth in Miss Morton’s 
declaration, and how far it might be a daring 
ruse for the purpose of saving her brother. 
The obvious dilemma in which the missing 
doctor stood was that if by any extraordinary 
chance he was not dead, then he must be 
held responsible for the death of this 
unknown man, who resembled him so 
exactly, and who was found in_ his 
study. This letter which Miss Morton 
refused to produce was possibly a confes- 
sion of guilt, and she might find herself in 
the terrible position of only being able to 
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save her brother from the gallows by the 
sacrifice of her former lover. The court 
next morning was crammed to overflowing, 
and a murmur of excitement passed over it 
when Mr. Humphrey was observed to enter 
in a state of emotion, which even his trained 
nerves could not conceal, and to confer with 
the opposing counsel. A few hurried words 
—words which left a look of amazement 
upon Mr. Porlock Carr’s face — passed 
between them, and then the counsel for the 
defence, addressing the judge, announced 
that, with the consent of the prosecution, the 
young lady who had given evidence upon 
the sitting before would not be recalled. 


The Judge: But you appear, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, to have left matters in a very unsatis- 
factory state. 

Mr. Humphrey: Perhaps, my lord, my 
next witness may help to clear them up. 

The Judge: Then call your next witness. 

Mr. Humphrey: I call Dr. Aloysius Lana. 

The learned counsel has made many telling 
remarks in his day, but he has certainly never 
produced such a sensation with so short a 
sentence. The Court was simply 
stunned with amazement as the 
very man whose fate had been 
the subject of so much con- 
tention appeared bodily before 
them in the witness-box. Those 
among the spectators who had 
known him at Bishop’s 
Crossing saw him now, 
gaunt and thin, with 
deep lines of care upon 
his face. But in spite of 
his melancholy bearing 
and despondent expres- 
sion, there were few 
who could say that they 
had ever seen a man 
of more distinguished 
presence. Bowing to 
the judge, he asked if 
he might be allowed to 
make a statement, and 
having been duly in- 
formed that whatever 
he said might be used 
against him, he bowed 
once more, and pro- 
ceeded : 

“My wish,” said he, “is to hold nc hing 
back, but to tell with perfect frankness all 
that occurred upon the night of the 21st of 
June. Had I known that the innocent had 
suffered, and that so much trouble had been 
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brought upon those whom I love best in the 
world, I should have come forward long ago ; 
but there were reasons which prevented these 
things from coming to my ears. It was my 
desire that an unhappy man should vanish 
from the world which had known him, but I 
had not foreseen that others would be affected 
by my actions. Let me to the best of my 
ability repair the evil which I have done. 
“To anyone who is acquainted with the 
history of the Argentine Republic the name 
of Lanais well known. My father, who came 
of the best blood of old Spain, filled all the 
highest offices of the State, and would have 
been President but for his death in the riots 
at San Juan. A brilliant career might have 
been open to my twin brother Ernest and 
myself had it not been for financial losses 
which made it necessary that we should earn 


| 
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our own living. I apologize, sir, if these 
details appear to be irrelevant, but they are 
a necessary introduction to that which is to 
follow. 

“T had, as I have said, a twin brother 
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named Ernest, whose resemblance to me was 
so great that even when we were together 
people could see no difference between us. 
Down to the smallest detail we were exactly 
the same. As we grew older this likeness 
became less marked because our expression 
was not the same, but with our features 
in repose the points of difference were very 
slight. 

“Tt does not become me to say too much 
of one who is dead, the more so as he is my 
only brother, but 
I leave his char- 
acter to those 
who knew him 
best. I will only 
say—for I have 
to say it—that 
in my early man- 
hood I conceived 
a horror of him, 
and that I had 
good reason for 
the aversion 
which filled me. 

My own reputa- 

tion suffered 

from his actions, 

for our close 

resemblance 

caused me to be 

credited with many of 

them. Eventually, in a 

peculiarly disgraceful busi- 

ness, he _ contrived to 

throw the whole odium upon me 

in such a way that I was forced 

to leave the Argentine for ever, 

and to seek a career in Europe. The 
freedom from his hated presence more 
than compensated me for the loss of my 
native land. I had enough money to 
defray my medical studies at Glasgow, and I 
finally settled in practice at Bishop’s Crossing, 
in the firm conviction that in that remote 
Lancashire hamlet I should never hear of 
him again. 

“For years my hopes were fulfilled, and 
then at last he discovered me. Some Liver- 
pool man who visited Buenos Ayres put him 
upon my track. He had lost all his money, 
and he thought that he would come over and 
share mine. Knowing my horror of him, he 
rightly thought that I would be willing to buy 
him off. I received a letter from him saying that 
he was coming. It was at a crisis in my own 
affairs, and his arrival might conceivably bring 
trouble, and even disgrace, upon some whom 
I was especially bound to shield from anything 
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of the kind. I took steps to insure that any 
evil which might come should fall on me only, 
and that”—here he turned and !ooked at 
the prisoner—‘“ was the cause of conduct 
upon my part which has been too harshly 
judged. My only motive was to screen those 
who were dear to me from any possible 
connection with scandal or disgrace. That 


scandal and disgrace would come with my 
brother was only to say that what had been 
would be again. 


1 HEARD A FOOTSTEP UPON THE GRAVEL OUTSIDE. 


“* My brother arrived himself one night not 
very long after my receipt of the letter. I 
was sitting in my study after the servants 
had gone to bed, when I heard a footstep 
upon the gravel outside, and an instant later 
I saw his face looking in at me through the 
window. He was a clean-shaven man like 
myself, and the resemblance between us was 
still so great that, for an instant, I thought it 
was my own reflection in the glass. He had 
a dark patch over his eye, but our features 
were absolutely the same. Then he smiled 
in a sardonic way which had been a trick of 
his from his boyhood, and I knew that he 
was the same brother who had driven me 
from my native land, and brought disgrace 
upon what had been an honourable name. 
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I went to the door and I admitted him. That 
would be about ten o'clock that night. 

“When he came into the glare of the 
lamp, I saw at once that he had fallen upon 
very evil days. He had walked from Liver- 
pool, and he was tired and ill. I was quite 
shocked bythe expression upon his face. 
My medical knowledge told me that there 
was some serious internal malady. He 
had been drinking also, and his face was 
bruised as the result of a scuffle which he had 
had with some sailors. It was to cover his 
injured eye that he wore this patch, which he 
removed when he entered the room. He 
was himself dressed in a_ pea-jacket and 
flannel shirt, and his feet were bursting 
through his boots. But his poverty had only 
made him more savagely vindictive towards 
me. His hatred rose to the height of a 
mania. I had been rolling in money in 
England, according to his account, while he 
had been starving in South America. I 
cannot describe to you the threats which he 
uttered or the insults which he poured upon 
me. My impression is, that hardships and 
debauchery had unhinged his reason. He 
paced about the room like a wild beast, 
demanding drink, demanding money, and 
all in the foulest language. I am a hot- 
tempered man, but I thank God that I 
am able to say that I remained master 
of myself, and that I never raised a hand 
against him. My coolness only irritated him 
the more. He raved, he cursed, he shook 
his fists in my face, and then suddenly a 
horrible spasm passed over his features, he 
clapped his hand to his side, and with a loud 
cry he fell in a heap at my feet. I raised 
him up and stretched him upon the sofa, but 
no answer came to my exclamations, and the 
hand which I held in mine was cold and 
clammy. His diseased heart had broken 
down. His own violence had killed him. 

“For a long time I sat as if I were in 
some dreadful dream, staring at the body of 
my brother. I was aroused by the knocking 
of Mrs. Woods, who had been disturbed by 
that dying cry. I sent her away to bed. 
Shortly afterwards a patient tapped at the 
surgery door, but as I took no notice, he or 
she went off again. Slowly and gradually as 
I sat there a plan was forming itself in my 
head in the curious automatic way in which 
plans do form. When I rose from my chair 
my future movements were finally decided 
upon without my having been conscious of 
any process of thought. It was an instinct 
which irresistibly inclined me towards one 
course. 
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“Ever since that change in my affairs to 
which I have alluded, Bishop’s Crossing had 
become hateful to me. My plans of life 
had been ruined, and I had met with hasty 
judgments and unkind treatment where I 
had expected sympathy. It is true that any 
danger of scandal from my brother had 
passed away with his life ; but still, I was sore 
about the past, and felt that things could 
never be as they had been. It may be that 
I was unduly sensitive, and that I had not 
made sufficient allowance for others, but my 
feelings were as I describe. Any chance of 
getting away from Bishop’s Crossing and of 
everyone in it would be most welcome to 
me. And here was such a chance as I could 
never have dared to hope for, a chance which 
would enable me to make a clean break with 
the past. 

“There was this dead man lying upon the 
sofa, so like me that save for some little 
thickness and coarseness of the features there 
was no difference at all. No one had seen 
him come and no one would miss him. We 
were both clean shaven, and his hair was 
about the same length as my own. If I 
changed clothes with him, then Dr. Aloysius 
Lana would be found lying dead in his study, 
and there would be an end of an unfortunate 
fellow, and of a blighted career. There was 


plenty of ready money in the room, and this 
I could carry away with me to help me to 


start once more in some other land. In my 
brother’s clothes I could walk by night 
unobserved as far as Liverpool, and in that 
great seaport I would soon find some means 
of leaving the country. After my lost hopes, 
the humblest existence where I was unknown 
was far preferable in my estimation to a 
practice, however successful, in Bishop’s 
Crossing, where at any moment I might come 
face to face with those whom I should wish, 
if it were possible, to forget. I determined 
to effect the change. 

“And I did so. I will not go into par- 
ticulars, for the recollection is as painful as 
the experience ; but in an hour my. brother 
lay, dressed down to the smallest detail in 
my clothes, while I slunk out by the surgery 
door, and taking the back path which led 
across some fields, I started off to make the 
best of my way to Liverpool, where I arrived 
the same night. My bag of money and a 
certain portrait were all I carried out of the 
house, and I left behind me in my hurry the 
shade which my brother had been wearing 
over his eye. Everything else of his I took 
with me, 

“I give you my word, sir, that never for 
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one instant did the idea occur to me that 
people might think that I had been murdered, 
nor did I imagine that anyone might be 
caused serious danger through this stratagem 
by which I endeavoured to gain a_ fresh 
start in the world 
On the contrary, it 
was the thought of 
relieving others from 
the burden of my 
presence which was 
always uppermost in 
my mind. AA sailing 
vessel was leaving 
Liverpool that very 
day for Corunna, 
and in this I took 
my passage, think- 
ing that the voyage 
would give me time 
to recover my 
balance, and to con- 
sider the future. But 
before I left my 
resolution softened. 
I bethought me that 
there was one person 
in the world to 
whom I would not 
cause an hour of 
sadness. She would 
mourn me in her 
heart, however harsh 
and unsympathetic 
her relatives might 
be. She understood 
and appreciated the 
motives upon which 
I had acted, and if the rest of her family 
condemned me, she, at least, would not 
forget. And so I sent her a note under 
the seal of secrecy to save her from a 
baseless grief. If under the pressure of events 
she broke that seal, she has my entire 
sympathy and forgiveness. 

“It was only last night that I returned to 
England, and during all this time I have 
heard nothing of the sensation which my 
supposed death had caused, nor of the accu- 
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sation that Mr. Arthur Morton had been 

concerned in it. It was in a late evening 

paper that I read an account of the proceed- 

ings of yesterday, and I have come this 

morning as fast as an express train could bring 
me to testify to the truth.” 

Such was the remarkable state- 
ment of Dr. Aloysius Lana which 
brought the trial to a sudden 
termination. A subsequent in- 
vestigation corroborated it to 

the extent of find- 
ing out the vessel 
in which his brother 
Ernest Lana had 
come over from 
South America. The 
ship’s doctor was 
able to testify that 
he had complained 
of a weak heart 
during the voyage, 
and that his symp- 
toms were consistent 
with such a death as 
was described. 
As to Dr. Aloysius 
Lana, he returned 
to the village from 
which he had made 
so dramatic a dis- 
appearance, and a 
complete reconcilia- 
tion was effected between him and 
the young squire, the latter having 
acknowledged that he had entirely 


“1 SLUNK OUT BY THE SURGERY DOOR.” misunderstood the other’s motives 


in withdrawing from his engage- 
ment. That another reconciliation followed 
may be judged from a notice extracted from a 
prominent column in the Aforning Post :-— 
“A marriage was solemnized upon Sep- 
tember 19th, by the Rev. Stephen Johnson, 
at the parish church of Bishop’s Crossing, 
between Aloysius Xavier Lana, son of Don 
Alfredo Lana, formerly Foreign Minister of the 
Argentine Republic,and Frances Morton, only 
daughter of the late James Morton, J.P., of 
Leigh Hall, Bishop’s Crossing, Lancashire.” 





A Living Flag. 


By ARTHUR LORD. 


OTHING new under the sun 

that is a common saying. 

But the saying isuntrue. The 

living flag was a new idea, 

germinated in the brain of a 

clever lady of Iowa, fostered 

by a public spirit during stress of war, and 

brought to efflorescence within sound of 

bugle-call and martial air. Such, in brief, is 

the history of the wonderful flag shown in the 
few pages that follow. 

The clever lady who invented the flag is 
Mrs. Hortense R. Reynolds, a well-known 
supervisor of music in the public schools of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the thousands of 
children who co-operated with her to loose 


heart. Mrs. Reynolds felt that these children 
ought to be given a chance to show their 
patriotism in some practical way, and she 
decided that they should pay tribute to the 
“boys in blue” by means of the living flag. 

There were, however, several difficulties in 
the way. The camp was several miles from 
the city, and the transportation of 2,500 
children, without accident, was a_ serious 
problem. Again, the flag had to be put on 
without rehearsal. But this difficulty was 
easily overcome. Thanks to the assistance 
rendered to Mrs. Reynolds by two gentle- 
men from the “Commercial Exchange,” Mr. 
Milo Ward and Mr. H. H. Lautz, a platform 
was built and put in readiness for the horde 
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the flag to the western winds were school 
children of the city. At the beginning of the 
war with Spain, now happily ended, four 
Iowa regiments were mobilized at the State 
Fair Grounds, near Des Moines. The place 
was called Camp McKinley. Of course, a 
great deal was seen of the boys in blue, and 
patriotism ran high, especially amongst the 
school children. They never tired of sing- 
ing patriotic songs, and one could scarcely 
pass a school building without hearing strains 
of “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” “ America,” 
“The Red, White, and Blue,” and other 
stirring songs, dear to the patriotic American 
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of lively school boys and girls who were so 
soon to test it with their burden of song. 
Lesser difficulties disappeared rapidly when 
superintendents of schools, principals, and 
teachers entered enthusiastically and bodily 
into the plan. The living flag was now 
assured of success. 

By this time, with the aid of the illustra- 
tion shown on this page, our readers 
will have discovered the secret of the living 
flag. The children were arranged on the 
grand-stand, in the familiar colours of the 
American flag. The blue stripes were made 
by children dressed in blue, and the white 
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From a Photo. by) THE “ 
stripes by children in white. The effect, at a 
distance, was that of an immense piece of 
bunting. The stars were of white paste- 
board, and were held by the children. And, 
strange to say, the children, although excited 
to the topmost notch with the enthusiasm of 
the moment, managed to hold the stars still 

at least, until such time as they were allowed 
to move them. 

The most remarkable and exciting success 
was achieved by the “lowa flag” shown at the 
top of this page. One hundred children had 
been arranged in the middle of the stripes to 
spell the word “Iowa.” Under their other 
colours they wore black. At a given signal 
they removed the red and white, and the 
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At intervals, Mrs. Reynolds, who may be 
seen directing operations in the foreground of 
our illustrations, introduced clapping exercise, 
which, with so many hands at work, sounded 
like rattling shot. Swaying exercises were 
also introduced in order that the children 
might suggest to the spectators the move- 
ment of a piece of bunting in the wind. The 
effect, it may be added, was wonderfully 
shown, although our illustration cannot easily 
reproduce the life-like sway. The exercise, 
however, which the children most enjoyed 
was the privilege granted to them to remove 
their caps and swing them round and 
round, cheering the troops and colours as 
they passed in review. 
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word “Towa” stood out in black upon the flag 
as plainly as if it had been printed there. 
We may imagine the effect of this instan- 
taneous movement on the patriotic spectators, 
and it is no small wonder that the tramp of 
troops was drowned in a volley of cheers. 
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the movements were 
sounded by a_bugler, 
on horseback. The children sang 

[he Star-Spangled Banner,” “Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,” “ Hail, Columbia,” 
“Guard the Flag,” and “ America,” while 
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Mrs. Reynolds led the children and the band 
from a small platform in front. One who 
was present on this eventful occasion has 
told us that the singers followed the move- 
ments of their leader 
with most remarkable 
accuracy and _intelli- 
gence, and that the out- 
burst of patriotic song 
from the throats of this 
multitude of children 
was one of the most 
inspiring things he 
ever heard. 

In order to get the 
full effect of this 
wonderful flag, the on- 
lookers found it neces- 
sary to stand some 
distance away, which 
accounts for the absence 
of a crowd in the fore- 
ground of our illustra- 
tions. As we look upon 
the flag in this article, 
we see it as others did, 
although we cannot get 
the sound of the 
music and the songs. 
When the “Iowa” flag 
was on exhibition the 


troops formed in line before the grand-stand, 
facing the spectators, and from them received 


It was a pretty 


the plaudits they deserved. 
-and 


sight—a mass of colour and brilliancy 
the illusion was complete. 

So great was the success of the flag that it 
was repeated for the benefit of the work- 
people, who came from far and near to see it. 
On that occasion the Cuban flag, as shown 
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in the accompanying reproduction, was given, 
but as the time was fixed for six o'clock, the 
lateness of the hour interfered with the 
attendance of the children, and, in conse- 
quence, with the full 
success of the flag. Yet, 
as our illustration shows, 
the attempt to give a 
pictorial representation 
of the Cuban colours 
was delightfully pleas- 
ing. 

After the exhibition 
was over, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds was, of course, 
the happy recipient of 
congratulations from 
everybody, and not thé 
least pleasing of the 
tributes to her idea, and 
the skill with which it 
was presented, was a 
letter from the Governor 
of the State, who spoke 
for the military depart- 
ment, the administra- 
tion, and himself in 
praise of her work. It is 
well, perhaps, toadd that 
the whole exhibition 
was a labour of love, 
and that there was no money consideration 
for anybody. The children entered into the 
spirit of the thing with gusto, the citizens 
of Des Moines supported it with their pre- 
sence, and the soldiers were stimulated to 
action by this expression of their neighbours’ 
admiration. The children, moreover, were 
taught a lesson in patriotism that they 
probably will never forget. 
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The Champion Horse-Breaker. 


By ALBERT 
JT is not every teacher who 
takes a pride in the kicks and 
| bruises which he has received 

refractory pupils. Yet 

here we have a man who says 

with truth that there is scarcely 

a square inch on his body that has not at 
some time of his life received the im- 
Professor 


pression of a bite or a kick. 


H. 


BROADWELL. 


of Professor Smith’s methods in the training 
of kickers, biters, shiers, jibbers, and every 
other variety of vicious horses, the ac- 
companying remarkable series of | actual 
photographs has been taken in the arena 
itself, in which, through the courteous 
arrangements made by Mr. H. J. P. Wells 
(Professor Smith’s able assistant manager), a 
special performance took place. 

In our first illustration a horse that will 








THE UMBRELLA CURE. 
Norton B. Smith, the teacher in question, 
is a stalwart Canadian, of youthful yet 
striking appearance. From his early years 
his passion for horses has driven him into 
many a tight place. In the course of his tours 
round the world, under the care of that veteran 
showman, Mr. Nat Behrens, Professor Smith 
has tackled no fewer than fwenty thousand 
vicious and intractable 
horses. The Agricul 
tural Hall, Islington, 
has recently been the 
scene of many exciting 
struggles between man 
and beast; perhaps not 
so much from a physical 
point of view, though 
nerve and muscle are 
indispensable in a call 
ing so perilous, but as 
regards sense and science 
versus brute force. 
In order to give 
STRAND readers an idea 


not be approached is taught to walk to the 
trainer whether he will or not. After a few 
attempts to break away, gentleness and 
persuasion succeed in teaching him that an 
umbrella is, after all, a very harmless 
thing. Then a big drum 





EE 
and a quantity of rattling 


tin pans are shaken before 
him. Before long that same 
horse will stand perfectly 
quiet amid the most deafen- 
ing noises and awe-inspiring 
gesticulations with flags, 
umbrellas, and sticks. In 
this, the first lesson, 
Professor Smith’s patent 
training-bridle plays an im- 
portant part. It is made of 
three pieces of rope con- 
nected by rings. The 
shortest piece, or bit, is 6in. 
long, attached to which is a 
piece 18in. long with rings at the outer end. 
On the opposite side of the bit is another 
piece of rope 8ft. long, used as a leading line. 
When properly adjusted this bridle gives the 
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THE CHAMPION HORSE-BREAKER. 


power to handle the most vicious horse. A 
glance at the next illustration shows another 
part of the first lesson, called the drum cure. 
An ordinary big drum is placed on the 
horse’s back and head alternately, and 
beaten first gently and then louder, until 
the horse stands perfectly still. 

The training of kickers is one of Professor 
Smith’s strong points, and the process causes 
much merriment among the audience. 


THE TIN-PAN CURE, 


A number of noisy tin pans, strongly fixed 


together, are tied to the horse’s hind-quarters, 
a little above the tail, and then the fun 
begins fast and furious. The horse lashes 
out for all he is 
worth. The Pro- 
fessor walks behind, 
generally at a safe 
distance, but some- 
times almost too 
near to seem plea- 
sant. Soon the 
kicking loses much 
of its vigour, energy 
gives way to fatigue, 
foolishness suc- 
cumbs to common 
The horse 
begins to realize 
that the pans are 
very commonplace 
things, and hardly 
worth so much 
attention. It is 
then that the won- 
derful intelligence 
of a horse is seen 
to the best advantage. He will give a 
little hop or two, look behind, see that all is 
quiet and snug—and give in. That is the 


sense. 
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first part of the kicking cure. The second, 
the paper cure, is no less amusing and 
effective. A couple of large bundles of 
papers are hung on in the same way as 
the pans, and the fun begins anew. But the 
previous lesson has done much towards the 
kicker’s education. He soon realizes that 
his efforts are futile, and the kicking cure is 
complete. In cases of great viciousness and 
obstinacy, the “foot-strap” is used. This is 
a very simple con- 
trivance, also of 
the Professor’s in- 
vention, and con- 
sists of a foot-strap 
and rope whereby 
one of the front 
legs is drawn up at 
will by the trainer. 
The horse stand- 
ing on one fore-leg 
only is practically 
unable to kick, and 
after a time he be- 
comes so anxious 
that his leg should 
be left him for 
use, that he fears 
to kick lest it 

should be drawn up again. 
The kicking cure, however, is not without 
its dangers, as the following anecdote will 
show. It was in Johannesburg that Professor 
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THE PAPER CURE. 
Smith met with one of the most serious 
accidents that has, as yet, befallen him. He 
was engaged in handling a vicious, kicking 
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mare, when she lashed out; he stepped 
back to avoid the blow, but, unfortunately, 
one of the ring assistants impeded him, and 
the kick took effect on the Professor’s groin. 
A cry of alarm echoed through the house, 
for many thought the Professor was killed. 
With the indomitable pluck which has always 
been his chief characteristic, he refused to 
leave the ring, although advised to do so by 
a doctor who was present, and persisted in 
dealing with his subject until the ring assist- 
ants could handle him. He then left the 
arena for some fifteen minutes, when he 
again made his appearance, against the 


distinct instructions of his medical attendant. 
The animal was once more taken in hand, 
completed 


and the Professor the cure 
amid a scene of 

the wildest enthu- jem 
siasm. 

“When training 
a horse with or with- 
out any particular 
vice,” says Professor 
Smith, “I always 
remember that it is 
necessary from the 
very first that the 
horse should feel 
that I am really his 
superior and his 
master. Now, there 
are many horses 
who will not stand 
to be harnessed or 
groomed, a_ habit 
which’ causes daily 
trouble and incon- 
venience. If you 
have a horse bad 
to harness, or who 
will not stand to be bridled or saddled, take 
the halter-strap in your left hand, take hold 
of the horse’s tail with your right hand, and 
whirl him round eight or ten times. He will 
become dizzy, and the moment you let go he 
will stagger or even fall. Then say ‘Whoa !’ 
pick up your saddle, harness, or bridle, or 
whatever you want to put on him, and you 
will find that he will stand perfectly quiet. 
Never tie your horse’s head and tail together, 
but follow these instructions.” 

“Whirl him round eight or ten times’ 
sounds delightful, though well - nigh in- 
credible ; but it can be done. We have seen 
the Professor do it, and the accompanying 
snap-shot is further evidence of the absolute 
genuineness of the feat. 

Another very popular item in the pro- 
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gramme is no less startling. It consists in 
throwing a horse single-handed. Professor 
Smith is a strong advocate for the throwing 
of horses. He contends that “it effectually 
takes the conceit out of them.” The idea 
seems sound enough in theory, but whether 
it is often applicable in practice is a different 
matter. It requires a great deal of pluck 
and determination to throw a horse against 
his will. It is a feat of which any man may 
be justly proud. We have witnessed a strug- 
gle of the kind, and we decided then and 
there that we would not start a rival show in 
the horse training business just yet. Let us 
listen to Professor Smith’s directions. “ Put 
a good strong halter on your horse ; take a 
strap with a ring in it, and buckle it round 
the horse’s off front 
: limb, below the fet- 
lock joint; take a 
rope 8ft. long and 
tie it to this strap ; 
place a_ surcingle 
around the horse’s 
body ; take your 
position on the 
nigh side of the 
horse, bring the 
rope over the 
horse’s back from 
the off side, taking 
hold of the rope, 
and pull his foot to 
his body; take a 
firm hold of this 
foot, holding it in 
that position ; then 
take hold of the 
horse’s halter with 
your left hand, pull 
his head to you and 
press against his body with your elbow, using 
the words ‘Lie down.’ ‘The majority of 
horses you can throw in this manner in a 
minute, while others may fight you for three 
or four minutes. As soon as the animal has 
been thrown, take the rope that is underneath 
him, bring it under the surcingle and pass it 
through the ring of the halter, and back under 
the surcingle again; and thus you have the 
rope in position to bring his head over the 
shoulder. Make him put his head down to 
the ground, and then if you want to rattle 
pans or beat drums around him, and he 
makes any attempt to get up, pull his head 
up immediately, which will prevent him from 
rising--then take a whip and crack it round 
him. Give him to thoroughly understand 
that you are his master. Once a_ horse 
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realizes your power over him, he will do 

almost anything that a horse could do.” 
Our _ illustrations 

will give a very good 

idea of the wrestling 

and throwing feat. 

In the first place, 

the horse’s front leg 

is being pulled up 

and the elbow pres- 

sure is begun ; then 

we have a snap-shot 

of the actual throw- 

ing, when both 
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horse and trainer fall together; while the 
third picture shows the horse on the ground, 
being educated to stand the 
various startling sounds and 
acts, such as the cracking 
of the whip, the beating of 
the drum, the waving of the 
flag, and the rattling of tin 
pans. The horse shown 
here is a powerful creature ; 
a huge van-horse, very 
vicious and heavy. The 
process of throwing, how- 
ever, only took a little under 
two minutes, and_ those 
who were fortunate enough 
to witness the struggle 
were unanimous in their 
admiration of the plucky 
feat. 

When people first 
hear of the marvellous 
changes Mr. Smith can effect in the temper, 
behaviour, and even character of horses, they 
are more or less sceptical. But seeing is 
believing, and after a visit to the exhibition 
they come away quite convinced of the power 
possessed by the wonderful horse-tamer. 
“There was an old lady in Manchester,” 
remarked the Professor, “a genial old soul, 
who told me after the show that she did 
not think it possible for a man to have 
such power over vicious beasts. She 
was talking in this strain for a good 
while, about horses and their tempers, the 
way to manage them and so on, and I was 
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feeling just a little bit the need of a change 
of scenery, although, of course, it was a hard 
thing to get the dear old lady to see this, 
when off she went at a run into the differences 
and coincidences, likes and dislikes, between 
herself and her husband and the rest of the 
members of her own and his family. I did 
not find the elocution or the story very 
enchanting, but presently the old lady made 
a queer suggestion. She described the 
character of -her husband, and- it was pretty 
much the same temperament as that of a 
certain horse I had been training that 
evening. Perhaps he did not kick or bite 
like the animal, but he did equally nasty 
things. He would get a little drink in him, 
and then come home and make things pretty 
uncomfortable for the rest of the family for 
a few hours. What the old lady wanted, and 
was all this time driving at, was for me just 
to put a bridle and a kicking-strap on her 
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to move forward at the word of command, 
one of the attendants drags at the rope tied 
in the traces. The horse at first resents the 
slight check, but generally makes up his 
mind to proceed; then a second man is 
added to the weight, and a third, until the 
five or six attendants who assist the Pro 
fessor in the arena have their hands full in a 
tug-of-war between man and beast. The 
scene becomes one of indescribable con 
fusion, much to the amusement of the 
audience. 

To watch the breaking-in of a_halter- 
puller is an exciting entertainment. Ques- 
tioned as to his method, the Professor said: 
“Take a rope 15ft. long, and throw it over 
the horse’s back ; reach under his body, and 
take hold of the end of the rope and tie an 
ordinary slip-knot ; make this slip-knot come 
directly under the horse’s body; pass the 
rope between his front legs up through the 
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husband, a heavy bit in his mouth, curb his 
temper somewhat, and make him go quietly 
in the domestic harness. I just told the old 
lady that I was nearly falling off the seat 
with the honour she was showing me by credit- 
ing me with such powers, but that I made a 
rule when starting out on the horse-taming 
business never to tame a human being 
on the same lines; but perhaps at some 
future date, when all the horses were pretty 
quiet in harness, I might seriously think of 
taking up the promising business of husband- 
breaking.” 

This little story shows that there is no lack 
of humour in the horse - breaking business, 
and our next illustration goes further to show 
that the performance in the ring leads up to 
many amusing incidents. The horse at present 
under observation is a confirmed “ jibber,” 
in other words, a horse that will not pull. 
To reform a thorough jibber is a very difficult 
operat on, and requires a great deal of patience. 
When, after a few turns, the horse is made 
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halter, and hitch it toa post or the ring in the 
manger, but do not hitch the halter-rope. 
Then step in front with a tin pan, umbrella, 
or anything handy, and frighten the horse, 
and make him pull if possible. After pulling 
back upon this rope he will not make more 
than a second or third attempt. A few 
lessons of this kind will break the horse of 
this habit entirely.” 

The photograph next given shows the first 
attempt at curing a halter-puller ; in less than 
five minutes the same horse stood perfectly 
still under precisely similar conditions. 

When handling a “ biter,” #e., a man-eating 
stallion, the Professor uses a very effective, if 
somewhat novel, method. He says, “I’ve 
cured a good many biters by the use of gun 
powder. When they are thrown I go towards 
them, and every time the horse attempts to 
bite me I fire my revolver—with a blank 
cartridge, of course. I take good care that 
the horse is not burnt in any way. The 
explosion frightens the horse, and he stops 
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biting. If he tries again, I fire the revolver 
again. He soon learns that the explosion is 
caused by his biting, and so he gives up the 
practice. 

Some horses are like statesmen and _ politi- 
cians : they positively hate newspapers ; but, 


alas, no horse’s education is complete without 


a liberal acquaintance with the Press. Here is 
a portrait of two horses almost blinded by the 
flapping sheets about their heads, yet standing 
erect amongst a scattered mass of paper that 
once would have roused terror in their hearts. 


“a LIBERAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE PRESS.” 
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What a marvellous 
result, but what a 
sacrifice of the best 
thoughts of budding 
authors, reporters, and 
poets of “the largest 
circulations ” ! 

It does seem, indeed, 
as if the path of the 
stubborn horse were 
strewn with all the 
annoyances which wily 
man can invent. If he 
is afraid of escaping 
steam, then he must 
listen to escaping 
steam. If he does not 

mee @ like the flash and hiss 

SHYING. of rockets and _fire- 

works generally, then 
he must listen to rockets and other fire- 
works, until little short of a complete 
explosion of a pyrotechnic factory would 
scare him. Our illustrations show this 
theory carried out in practice. We see 
the horse shying violently at the escaping 
steam; a few minutes later he stands 
under a perfect steam bath without moving 
a muscle ! 

Then we see a pair of three-year-olds 
standing under an artificial railway-arch, 
from the top and sides of which fall 
showers of steam and pyrotechnic stars. 
It must not be imagined that this pair 
stood thus on their first entrance in the 


THE STEAM, FIREWORKS, AND ARCHWAY CURE. 
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No, they were perfect demons then ; 


ring. 
fifteen minutes later they stood the test without 
flinching, and were successfully photographed. 


The stories that have reached us of the 
wonderful feats per- 
formed by cowboys 
of the West in con- 
quering their tricky 
bronchos are daily 
verified by Pro- 
fessor Smith in his 
exhibitions. When 
a broncho once 
takes it into his 
head to “ buck,” he 
bucks so hard that 
his rider really does 
not know where he 
is. The twisting, 
twirling, and topsy- 
turvy tricks of the 
animal are marvel- 
lous to behold. 
The coloured gen- 
tleman in the saddle 
(most of the time 
he is half out of it) 
gets his salary for sticking on the horse ; and 
it almost looks as though the horse were 
especially engaged at a double salary to get 
him off. 

The modern horse’s most modern bogey 
is the steam-roller—to him a most terrible 
engine of destruction and lumbering obnox- 
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iousness. Round goes the roller, and up 


goes the horse—that is the sad, complete 
story of a thousand and one horses of the 
present day. 


Hence it is not surprising that 
the steam-roller 
should be one of 
Professor Smith’s 
most modern appli- 
ances for curing a 
*“‘shier.” In our last 
illustration we may 
note one of the 
difficulties experi- 
enced in meeting a 
steam-roller. 

It is wonderful to 
note what a lot of 
paraphernalia a 
horse-tamer carries 
with him. Drums, 
flags, bells, rockets, 
steam-whistles and 
sirens, archways, 
newspapers, tin 
pans, harnesses, 
bugyies (and emer- 
gency buggies!), 
miles of rope, umbrellas, and hay. All these 
are part of his stock in trade ; and we know 
that when the twentieth century comes in 
with its navigable balloons and flying 
machines, the Professor will be among the 
first to add these wonders to his stock for the 
edification of his nervous pupils. 





‘ROUND GOES THE ROLLER, AND UP GOES THE HORSE.” 





Miss Cayley’s 


Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


VIIIL.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE PEA-GREEN PATRICIAN. 


WAY to India! A life on the 
!| ocean wave once more ; and— 

may it prove less wavy ! 
In plain prose, my arrange- 
ment with “my proprietor,” 
Mr. Elworthy (thus we speak 
in the newspaper trade), included a trip to 
Bombay for myself and Elsie. So, as soon 
as we had drained Upper Egypt journalisti- 
cally dry, we returned to Cairo on our road 
to Suez. I am glad to say, my letters to the 
Daily Telephone gave satisfaction. My em- 
ployer wrote, “ You are a born journalist.” I 
confess this surprised me ; for I have always 
considered myself a truthful person. Still, 
as he evidently meant it for praise, I took 
the doubtful compliment in good part, and 

offered no remonstrance. 

I have a mercurial temperament. My 
spirits rise and fall as if they were Consols. 
Monotonous Egypt de- 
pressed me, as it de- 
pressed the Israelites ; 
but the passage of the 
Red Sea set me sound- 
ing my timbrel. I love 
fresh air ; I love the sea, 
if the sea will but behave 
itself ; and I positively 
revelled in the change 
from Egypt. 

Unfortunately, we had 
taken our passages by a 
P. and O. steamer from 
Suez to Bombay many 
weeks beforehand, so as 
to secure good berths ; 
and still more unfortu- 
nately, in a letter to 
Lady Georgina, I had 
chanced to mention the 
name of our ship and 
the date of the voyage. 
I kept up a spasmodic 
correspondence with 
Lady Georgina nowa- 
days —tuppence- 
ha’penny a_ fortnight; 
the dear, cantankerous, 
racy old lady had been 
the foundation of my 
fortunes, and I was 


“AN ODD-LOOKING YOUNG MAN.” 


genuinely grateful to her; or, rather, I 
ought to say, she had been their second 
foundress, for I will do myself the justice 
to admit that the first was my own initiative 
and enterprise. I flatter myself I have the 
knack of taking the tide on the turn, and 
I am justly proud of it. But, being a 
grateful animal, I wrote once a fortnight to 
report progress to Lady Georgina. Besides 
-—let me whisper—strictly between ourselves 
—'twas an indirect way of hearing about 
Harold. 

This time, however, as events turned out, 
I recognised that I had made a grave mistake 
in confiding my movements to my shrewd 
old lady. She did not betray me on purpose, 
of course; but I gathered later that casually 
in conversation she must have mentioned the 
fact and date of my sailing before somebody 
who ought to have had no concern in it ; and 
the somebody, I found, 
had governed himself 
accordingly. All this, 
however, I only dis- 
covered afterwards. So, 
without anticipating, I 
will narrate the facts 
exactly as they occurred 
to me. 

When we mounted 
the gangway of the 
Jumna at Suez, and 
began the process of 
frizzling down the Red 
Sea, I noted on deck 
almost at once an odd- 
looking young man ol 
twenty-two or there- 
abouts, with a curious 
faint pea-green com- 
plexion. He was the 
wishy - washiest young 
man I ever beheld in 
my life; an achromatic 
study: in spite of the 
delicate pea - greeniness 
of his skin, all the 
colouring matter of the 
body seemed somehow 
to have faded out of 
him. Perhaps he had 
been bleached. As he 
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leant over the taffrail, gazing down with 
open mouth and vacant stare at the water, I 
took a goed long look athim. He interested 
me much—because he was so exceptionally 
uninteresting ; a pallid, anzmic, indefinite 
hobbledehoy, with a high, narrow forehead, 
and sketchy features. He had watery, restless 
eyes of an insipid light blue; thin, yellow 
hair, almost white in its paleness ; and twitch- 
ing hands that played nervously ali the time 
with a shadowy moustache. This shadowy 
moustache seemed to absorb as a rule the 
best part of his attention; it was so sparse 
and so blanched that he felt it continually—to 
assure himself, no doubt, of the reality of its 
existence. I need hardly add that he wore 
an eye-glass. 

He was an aristocrat, I felt sure; Eton 
and Christ Church: no ordinary person 
could have been quite so flavourless. Imbe- 
cility like his is only to be attained as the 
result of long and judicious selection. 

He went on gazing in a vacant way at the 
water below, an ineffectual patrician smile 
playing feebly round the corners of his mouth 
meanwhile. Then he turned and stared at 
me as I lay back in my deck-chair. Fora 
minute he looked me over as if I were a 
horse for sale. When he had finished 


inspecting me, he beckoned to somebody at 


the far end of the quarter-deck. 

The somebody sidled up with a deferential 
air which confirmed my belief in the pea- 
green young man’s aristocratic origin. It 
was such deference as the British flunkey 
pays only to blue blood ; for he has grada- 
tions of flunkeydom. He is respectful to 
wealth ; polite to acquired rank ; but servile 
only to hereditary nobility. Indeed, you can 
make a rough guess at the social status of the 
person he addresses by observing which one 
of his twenty-seven nicely graduated manners 
he adopts in addressing him. 

The pea-green young man glanced over in 
my direction, and murmured something to 
the satellite, whose back was turned towards 
me. I felt sure, from his attitude, he was 
asking whether I was the person he suspected 
me to be. The satellite nodded assent, 
whereat the pea-green young man, screwing 
up his face to fix his eye-glass, stared harder 
than ever. He must be heir to a peerage, I 
felt convinced ; nobody short of that rank 
would consider himself entitled to stare 
with such frank unconcern at an unknown 
lady. 

Presently it further occurred to me that 
the satellite’s back seemed strangely familiar. 
“T have seen that man somewhere, Elsie,” 
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whispered, putting aside the wisps of hair 
that blew about my face. 

“So have I, dear,” Elsie answered, with a 
slight shudder. And I was instinctively 
aware that I too disliked him. 

As Elsie spoke, the man turned, and 
strolled slowly past us, with that ineffable 
insolence which is the other side of the 
flunkey’s insufferable self-abasement. He 


cast a glance at us as he went by, a withering 


glance of brazen effrontery. We knew him 
now, of course: it was that variable star, our 
old acquaintance, Mr. Higginson the courier. 

He was here as himself this time; no 
longer the count or the mysterious faith- 
healer. The diplomat hid his rays under the 
garb of the man-servant. 

“Depend upon it, Elsie,” I cried, clutching 
her arm with a vague sense of fear, “ this 
man means mischief. There is danger 
ahead. When a creature of Higginson’s sort, 
who has risen to be a count and a fashionable 
physician, descends again to be a courier, you 
may rest assured it is because he has some- 
thing to gain by it. He has some deep 
scheme afloat. And we are part of it.” 

“His master looks weak enough and silly 
enough for anything,” Elsie answered, eyeing 
the suspected lordling. “I should think he 
is just the sort of man such a wily rogue 
would naturally fasten upon.” 

“When a wily rogue gets hold of a weak 
fool, who is also dishonest,” I said, “ the two 
together may make a formidable combination. 
But never mind. We're forewarned. I think 
I shall be even with him.” 

That evening, at dinner in the saloon, the 
pea-green young man strolled in with a 
jaunty air and took his seat next to us. The 
Red Sea, by the way, was kinder than the 
Mediterranean: it allowed us to dine from 
the very first evening. Cards had been laid 
on the plates to mark our places. I glanced 
at my neighbour’s. It bore the inscription, 
“Viscount Southminster.” 

That was the name of Lord Kynaston’s 
eldest son—Lady Georgina’s nephew ; Harold 
Tillington’s cousin! So ‘Ais was the man 
who might possibly inherit Mr. Marmaduke 
Ashurst’s money! I remembered now how 
often and how. fervently Lady Georgina had 
said, “‘ Kynaston’s sons are all fools.” If the 
rest came up to sample, I was inclined to 
agree with her. 

It also flashed across me that Lord 
Southminster might have heard through 
Higginson of our meeting with Mr. Marma- 
duke Ashurst at Florence, and of my 
acquaintance with Harold Tillington at 
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Schlangenbad and Lungern. With a woman’s 
instinct, I jumped at the fact that the pea- 
green young man had taken passage by this 
boat, on purpose to baffle both me and 
Harold. 

Thinking it over, it seemed to me, too, 
that he might have various possible points of 
view on the matter. He might desire, for 
example, that Harold should marry me, 
under the impression that his marriage with 
a penniless outsider would annoy his uncle ; 
for the pea-green young man _ doubtless 
thought that 1 was still to Mr. Ashurst just 
that dreadful adventuress. If so, his obvious 
cue would be to promote a good under- 
standing between Harold and myself, in 
order to make us marry, so that the urbane 
old gentleman might then disinherit his 
favourite nephew, and make a new will in 
Lord Southminster’s interest. Or again, the 
pea-green young man might, on the contrary, 
be aware that Mr. 
Ashurst and I had 
got on admirably 
together when we 
met at Florence ; 
in which case his 
aim would naturally 
be to find out some- 
thing that might set 
the rich uncle 
against me. Yet 
once more, he 
might merely have 
heard that I had 
drawn up Uncle 
Marmaduke’s _ will 
at the office, and 
he might desire to 
worm the contents of it out of me. Which- 
ever was his design, I resolved to be upon my 
guard in every word I said to him, and leave 
no door open to any trickery either way. 
For of one thing I felt sure, that the colour- 
less young man had torn himself away from 
the mud-honey of Piccadilly for this voyage 
to India only because he had heard there 
was a chance of meeting me. 

That was a politic move, whoever planned 
it—himself or Higginson; for a week on 
board ship with a person or persons is the 
very best chance of getting thrown in with 
them ; whether they like it or lump it, they 
can’t easily avoid you. 

It was while I was pondering these things 
in my mind, and resolving with myself not to 
give myself away, that the young man with 
the pea-green face lounged in and dropped 
into the next seat to me. He was dressed 
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(amongst other things) in a dinner jacket .and 
a white tie ; for myself, I detest such fopperies 
on board ship ; they seem to me out of place : 
they conflict with the infinite possibilities of 
the situation. One stands too near the 
realities of things. Evening dress and 
mal-de-mer sort ill together. 

As my neighbour sat down, he turned to 
me with an inane smile which occupied all 
his face. ‘“ Good evening,” he said, in a 
baronial drawl. ‘“ Miss Cayley, I gathah ? 
I asked the skippah’s leave to set next yah. 
We ought to be friends—rathah. I think 
yah know my poor deah old aunt, Lady 
Georgina Fawley.” 

I bowed a somewhat freezing bow. “ Lady 
Georgina is one of my dearest friends,” I 
answered. 

“No, really? Poor deah old Georgey! 
Got somebody to stick up for her at last, has 
she? Now, that’s what I call chivalrous of 


‘*HE TURNED TO ME WITH AN INANE SMILE.” 


I like to see 
And it 
must be a novelty for Georgey. For between 
you and me, a moah cantankerous, spiteful, 
acidulated old cough-drop than the poor deah 
soul it ’ud be difficult to hit upon.” 

“ Lady Georgina has brains,” I answered ; 
“and they enable her to recognise a fool 
when she sees him. I will admit that she 
does not suffer fools gladly.” 

He turned to me with a sudden, sharp 
look in the depths of the lack-lustre eyes. 
Already it began to strike me that, though 
the pea-green young man was inane, he had 
his due proportion of a certain insidious 
practical cunning. “ That’s true,” he 
answered, measuring me. “And according 
to her, almost everybody’s a fool—especially 
her relations. There’s a fine knack of 
weeping generalization about deah skinny 


Magnanimous, isn’t it? 
people stick up for their friends. 


yah. 
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old Georgey. The few people she reahlly 
likes are all archangels ; the rest are blither- 
ing idiots; there’s no middle course with 
her.” 

I held my peace frigidly. 

“She thinks me a very special and 
peculiah fool,” he went on, crumbling his 
bread. 

“Lady Georgina,” I answered, “is a 
person of exceptional discrimination. I 
would almost always accept her judgment 
on anyone as practically final.” 

He laid down his soup-spoon, fondled the 
imperceptible moustache with his tapering 
fingers, and then broke once more into a 
cheerful expanse of smile which reminded me 
of nothing so much as of the village idiot. 
It spread over his face as the splash from a 
stone spreads over a mill-pond. ‘“ Now that’s 
a nice cheerful sort of thing to say to a 
fellah,” he ejaculated, fixing his eye-glass in 
his eye, with a few fierce contortions of his 
facial muscles. ‘ That’s encouraging, don’t 
yah know, as the foundation of an acquaint- 
ance. Makes a good cornah-stone. Calcu- 
lated to place things at once upon what yah 
call a friendly basis. Georgey said you had 
a pretty wit; I see now why she admiahed 
it. Birds of a feathah: very wise old _pro- 
verb.” 

I reflected that, after all, this young man 
had nothing overt against him, beyond a fishy 
blue eye and an inane expression ; so, feeling 
that I had, perhaps, gone a little too far, I 
continued, after a minute, “ And your uncle, 
how is he?” 

“Marmy?” he inquired, with another 
elephantine smile ; and then I perceived it 
was a form of humour with him (or rather, a 
cheap substitute) to speak of his elder relations 
by their abbreviated Christian names, with- 
out any prefix. ‘“ Marmy’s doing very well, 
thank yah; as well as could be expected. 
In fact, bettah. Habakkuk on the brain: it’s 
carrying him off at last. He has Bright’s 
disease very bad—drank port, don’t yah 
know—and won’t trouble this wicked world 
much longah with his presence. It will be a 
happy release—especially for his nephews.” 

I was really grieved, for I had grown to 
like the urbane old gentleman, as I had grown 
to like the cantankerous old lady. In spite 
of his fussiness and his Stock Exchange views 
on the interpretation of Scripture, his genuine 
kindliness and his real liking for me had 
softened my heart to him ; and my face must 
have shown my distress, for the pea-green 
young man added quickly with an after- 
thought: “ But you needn’t be afraid, yah 
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know. It’s all right for Harold Tillington. 
You ought to know that as well as anyone—and 
bettah : for it was you who drew up his will 
for him at Florence.” 

I flushed crimson, I believe. Then he 
knew all about me! “I was not asking on 
Mr. Tillington’s account,” I answered. “I 
asked because I have a personal feeling of 
friendship for your uncle, Mr. Ashurst.” 

His hand strayed up to the straggling 
yellow hairs on his upper lip once more, and 
he smiled again, this time with a curious 
under-current of foolish craftiness. ‘‘ That’s 
a good one,” he answered. ‘“ Georgey told 
me you were original. Marmy’s a millionaire, 
and many people love millionaires for their 
money. But to love Marmy for himself—I 
do call that originality! Why, weight for 
age, he’s acknowledged to be the most por- 
tentous old boah in London society !” 

“T like Mr. Ashurst because he has a 
kind heart and some genuine instincts,” I 
answered. “He has not allowed all human 
feeling to be replaced by a cheap mask of 
Pall Mall cynicism.” 

“Oh, I say; how’s that for preaching ? 
Don’t you manage to give it hot to a fellah, 
neithah! And at sight, too, without the 
usual three days of grace. Have some of 


my champagne? I’m a forgiving creechah.” 


“No, thank you. I prefer this hock.” 

“Your friend, then?” And he motioned 
the steward to pass the bottle. 

To my great disgust, Elsie held out her 
glass. I was annoyed at that. It showed 
she had missed the drift of our conversa- 
tion, and was therefore lacking in feminine 
intuition. I should be sorry if I had allowed 
the higher mathematics to kill out in me the 
most distinctively womanly faculty. 

From that first day forth, however, in spite 
of this beginning, Lord Southminster almost 
persecuted me with his persistent attentions. 
He did all a fellah could possibly do to 
please me. I could not make out precisely 
what he was driving at; but I saw he had 
some artful game of his own to play, and 
that he was playing it subtly. I also saw 
that, vapid as he was, his vapidity did 
not prevent him from being worldly wise 
with the wisdom of the self-seeking man 
of the world, who utterly distrusts and 
disbelieves in all the higher emotions of 
humanity. He harped so often on this string 
that on our second day out, as we lolled 
on deck in the heat, I had to rebuke him 
sharply. He had been sneering for some 
hours. “There are two kinds of silly sim- 
plicity, Lord Southminster,” I said, at last. 
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“One kind is the silly simplicity of the rustic 
who trusts everybody ; the other kind is the 
silly simplicity of the Pall Mall clubman who 
trusts nobody. It is just as foolish and just 
as one-sided to overlook the good as to over- 
look the evi) in humanity. If you trust 
everyone, you are likely to be taken in ; but 
if you trust no one, you put yourself at a 
serious practical disadvantage, besides losing 
half the joy of living.” 

“Then you think me a fool, like Georgey?” 
he broke out. 

“T should never be rude enough to say 
so,” I answered, fanning myself. 

“Weil, you’re what I call a first-rate com- 
panion for a voyage down the Red Sea,” he 
put in, gazing abstractedly at the awnings. 
“Such a lovely freezing mixture! A fellah 
doesn’t need ices when you're on tap. I 
recommend you as a refrigeratah.” 

“T am glad,” I answered, demurely, “if 
I have secured your approbation in that 
humble capacity. I’m sure I 
have tried hard for it.” 

Yet nothing that I could say 

seemed to put the man down. 
In spite of rebuffs, he was 
assiduous in running down the 
companion-ladder for my 
parasol or my smelling-bottle ; 
he fetched me chairs ; he stayed 
me with cushions; he offered 
to lend me books ; he pestered 
me to drink his wine; and he 
kept Elsie in champagne, which 
she annoyed me by accepting. 
Poor dear Elsie clearly failed 
to understand the creature. 
“He's so kind and _ polite, 
Brownie, isn’t he?” she would 
observe, in her simple fashion. 
“Do you know, I think he’s 
taken quite a fancy to you! 
And he'll be an earl by-and-by. 
I call it romantic. How lovely 
it would seem, dear, to see you 
a countess.” 

“ Elsie,” I said, severely, with 
one hand on her arm, “ you are a dear little 
soul, and I am very fond of you; but if 
you think I could sell -myself for a coronet 
to a pasty-faced young man. with a_pea- 
green complexion and glassy blue eyes—I 
can only say, my child, you have misread 
my character. _ He isn’t a man: he’s a lump 
of putty!” 

I think Elsie was quite shocked that I 
should apply these terms to a courtesy 
lord, the eldest son of a peer. Nature had 
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endowed her with the profound British 
belief that peers should be spoken of in 
choice and peculiar language. “If a peer’s 
a fool,” Lady Georgina said once to me, 
“people think you should say his tempera- 
ment does not fit him for the conduct of 
affairs: if he’s a roué or a drunkard, they 
think you should say he has unfortunate 
weaknesses.” 

What most of all convinced me, however, 
that the wishy-washy young man with the 
pea-green complexion must be playing some 
stealthy game, was the demeanour and mental 
attitude of Mr. Higginson, his courier. After 
the first day, Higginson appeared to be 
politeness and deference itself to us. He 
behaved to us both, a/mos¢ as if we belonged 
to the titled classes. He treated us with the 
second best of his twenty-seven graduated 
manners. He fetched and carried for us 


with a courtly grace which recalled that dis- 
tinguished diplomat, the Comte de Laroche- 


“NOTHING SEEMED TO PUT THE MAN DOWN.” 


sur-Loiret, at the station at-Malines 
with Lady Georgina. It is true, 
at his politest moments, I often 
caught the under-current of a_ wicked 
twinkle in his eye, and felt sure he was 
doing it all with some profound motive. 
But his external demeanour was everything 
that one could -desire from a well-trained 
man-servant ; I could hardly believe it was 
the same man who had growled to me at 
Florence, “I shall be even with you yet,” as 
he left our office. 
“Do you know, Brownie,” Elsie mused 
once, “I really begin to think we must have 
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misjudged Higginson. He’s so extremely 
polite. Perhaps, after all, he is really a 
count, who has been exiled and impoverished 
for his political opinions.” 

I smiled and held my tongue. Silence 
costs nothing. But Mr. Higginson’s political 
opinions, I felt sure, were of that simple 
communistic sort which the law in its blunt 
way calls fraudulent. They consisted in a 
belief that all was his which he could lay his 
hands on. 

“ Higginson’s a splendid fellah for his 
place, yah know, Miss Cayley,” Lord South- 
minster said to me one evening as we were 
approaching Aden. ‘“ What I like about him 
is, he’s so doosid intelligent.” 

“Extremely so,” I answered. Then the 
devil entered into me again. ‘‘ He had the 
doosid intelligence even to take in Lady 
Georgina.” 

“Yaas; that’s just it, don’t you know. 
Georgey told me that story. Screamingly 
funny, wasn’t it? And I said to myself at 
once, ‘ Higginson’s the man for me. I want 
a courier with jolly lots of brains and 
no blooming scruples. I'll entice this 
chap away from Marmy.’ And I did. I 
outbid Marmy. Oh, yaas, he’s a first-rate 
fellah, Higginson. What JZ want is a man 
who will do. what he’s told, and ask no 
beastly unpleasant questions. Higginson’s 
that man. He’s as sharp as a ferret.” 

“ And as dishonest as they make them.” 

He opened his hands with a gesture of 
unconcern. “ All the bettah for my purpose. 
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I tell the 
You ought 


See how frank I am, Miss Cayley. 
truth. The truth is very rare. 
to respect me for it.” 

“It depends somewhat upon the ind of 
truth,” I answered, with a random shot. “I 
don’t respect a man, for instance, for confess- 
ing to a forgery.” 

He winced. Not for months after did I 
know how a stone thrown at a venture had 
chanced to hit the spot, and had vastly en- 
hanced his opinion of my cleverness. 

“You have heard about Dr. Fortescue- 
Langley too, I suppose ?” I went on. 

“Qh, yaas. Wasn’t it real jam? He did 
the doctor-trick on a lady in Switzerland. 
And the way he has come it ovah deah simple 
old Marmy! He played Marmy with Ezekiel! 
Not so dusty, was it? He’s too lovely for 
anything !” 

“ He’s an edged tool,” I said. 

“Yaas ; that’s why I use him.” 

“And edged tools may cut the user’s 
fingers.” 

““Not mine,” he answered, taking out a 
cigarette. ‘Oh, deah, no. He can’t turn 
against me. He wouldn’t dare to. Yah see, 
I have the fellah entirely in my powah. I 
know all his little games, and I can expose 
him any day. But it suits me to keep him. 
I don’t mind telling yah, since I respect your 
intellect, that he and I are engaged in pulling 
off a big coup togethah. If it were not for 
that, I wouldn’t be heah. Yah don’t catch 
me going away so fah from Newmarket and 
the Empire for nothing.” 





“YAH DON’T CATCH ME GOING SO FAH FROM NEWMARKET.” 
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“T judged as much,” I answered. And 
then I was silent. 

But I wondered to myself why the neutral- 
tinted young man should be so communica- 
tive to an obviously hostile stranger. 

For the next few days it amused me to 
see how hard our lordling tried to suit his 
conversation to myself and Elsie. _He was 
absurdly anxious to humour us. Just at first, 
it is true, he had discussed the subjects that 
lay nearest to his own heart. He was an 
ardent votary of the noble quadruped ; and 
he loved the turf—whose sward, we judged, 
he trod mainly at Tattersall’s. He spoke to 
us with erudition on “two-year-old form,” 
and gave us several “safe things” for 
the spring handicaps. The Oaks he con- 
sidered “a moral” for Clorinda. He also 
retailed certain choice anecdotes about 
ladies whose Christian names were chiefly 
Tottie and Flo, and whose honoured sur- 
names have escaped my memory. Most 
of them flourished, I recollect, at the 
Frivolity Music Hall. But when he learned 
that our interest in the noble quadruped was 
scarcely more than tepid, and that we had 
never even visited “the Friv.,” as he affec- 
tionately called it, he did his best in turn to 
acquire our subjects. He had heard us talk 
about Florence, for example, and he gathered 
from our talk that we loved its art treasures. 
So he set himself to work to be studiously 
artistic. It was a beautiful study in human 
ineptitude. “ Ah, yaas,” he murmured, turn- 
ing up the pale blue eyes ecstatically towards 
the mast-head. “ Chawming place, Florence ! 
I dote on the pickchahs. 1 know them all 
by heart. I assuah yah, I’ve spent houahs 
and houahs feeding my soul in the galleries.” 

“And what particular painter does your 
soul most feed upon?” I asked, bluntly, with 
a smile. 

The question staggered him. I could see 
him hunting through the vacant chambers of 
his brain for a Florentine painter. Then a 
faint light gleamed in the leaden eyes, and he 
fingered the straw-coloured moustache with 
that nervous hand till he almost put a visible 
point upon it. “Ah, Raphael?” he said, 
tentatively, with an inquiring air, yet beaming 
at his success. “ Don’t you think so? 
Splendid artist, Raphael !” 

“And a very safe guess,” I answered, 
leading him on. “You can’t go far wrong 
in mentioning Raphael, can you? But after 
him ?” 

He dived into the recesses of his memory 
again, peered about him for a minute or two, 
and brought back nothing. “I can’t remem- 
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bah the othah fellahs’ names,” he went on ; 
“they’re all so much alike: all in e//, don't 
yah know; but I recollect at the time they 
impressed me awfully.” 

“No doubt,” I answered. 

He tried to look through me, and failed. 
Then he plunged like a noble sportsman that 
he was on a second fetch of memory. “Ah-— 
and Michael Angelo,” be went on, quite proud 
of his treasure-trove. ‘“‘ Sweet things, Michael 
Angelo’s !” 

“Very sweet,” I admitted. “So simple ; 
so touching ; so tender ; so domestic !” 

I thought Elsie. would explode; but she 
kept her countenance. The pea-green young 
man gazed at me uneasily. He had half an 
idea by this time that I was making game of 
him. 

However, he fished up a name once more, 
and clutched at it. “Savonarola, too,” he 
adventured. “I adore Savonarola. His 
pickchahs are beautiful.” 

“And so rare!” Elsie murmured. 

“Then there is Fra Diavolo ?” I suggested, 
going one better. ‘How do you like Fra 
Diavolo ?” 

He seemed to have heard the name before, 
but still he hesitated. ‘“ Ah—what did he 
paint ?” he asked, with growing caution. 

I stuffed him valiantly. ‘‘ Those charming 
angels, you know,” I answered. “ With the 
roses and the glories !” 

“Oh, yaas ; | recollect. All askew, aren't 
they; hke this! I remembah them very 
well. But——” a doubt flitted across his 
brain, “ wasn’t his name Fra Angelico?” 

“ His brother,” I replied, casting truth to 
the winds. “They worked together, you 
must have heard. One did the saints ; the 
other did the opposite. Division of labour, 
don’t you see; Fra Angelico, Fra Diavolo.” 

He fingered his cigarette with a dubious 
hand, and: wriggled his eye-glass tighter. 
“Vaas, beautiful; beautiful! But——” 
growing suspicious apace, “wasn’t [ra 
Diavolo also a composah ? ” 

“Of course,” I assented. “In his off 
time, he composed. Those early Italians— 
so versatile, you see ; so versatile !” 

He had his doubts, but he suppressed 
them. 

“And Torricelli,” I went on, with a side 
glance at llsie, who was choking by this time. 
“ And Chianti, and Frittura, and Cinquevalli, 
and Giulio Romano.” 

His distrust increased. “Now you're 
trying to make me commit myself,” he 
drawled out. “I remembah Torricelli—he’s 
the fellah who used to paint all his women 
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“WASN'T FRA DIAVOLO ALSO A COMPOSAH?” 


crooked. But Chianti’s a wine; I’ve often 
drunk it; and Romano’s—well, every fellah 
knows Romano’s is a restaurant near the 
Gaiety Theatre.” 

“ Besides,” I continued, in a drawl like his 
own, “there are Risotto, and Gnocchi, and 
Vermicelli, and Anchovy—all famous paintahs, 
and all of whom I don’t doubt you admiah.” 

Elsie exploded at last. But he took no 
offence. He smiled inanely, as if he rather 
enjoyed it. ‘ Look heah, you know,” he said, 
with his crafty smile ; “that’s one too much. 
I’m not taking any. You think yourselves 
very clevah for kidding me with paintahs 
who are really macaroni and cheese and 
claret; yet if I were to tell you the Lejah 
was run at Ascot, or the Cesarewitch at 
Doncastah, why, you’d be no wisah. When 
it comes to art, I don’t have a look in: but 
I could tell you a thing or two about starting 
prices.” 

And I was forced to admit that there he 
had reason. 

Still, I think he realized that he had better 
avoid the subject of art in future, as we 
avoided the noble quadruped. He saw his 
limitations. 

Not till the last evening before we reached 
Bombay did I really understand the nature of 
my neighbour’s project. That evening, as it 
chanced, Elsie had a headache and went 
below early. I stopped with her till she 
dozed off ; then I slipped up on deck once 
more for a breath of fresh air, before retiring 
for the night to the hot and stuffy cabins. 
It was an exquisite evening. The moon rode 
in the pale poe sky of the tropics. A strange 
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light still lingered on the western horizon. 
The stifling heat of the Red Sea had given 
way long since to the refreshing coolness of 
the Indian Ocean. I strolled awhile on the 
quarter-deck, and sat down at last near the 
stern. Next moment, I was aware of some- 
body creeping up to me. 

“Look heah, Miss Cayley,” a voice broke 
in; “I’m in luck at last! I’ve been waiting, 
oh, evah so long, for this opportunity.” 

I turned and faced him. ‘“ Have you, 
indeed?” I answered. “Well, I have sof, 
Lord Southminster.” 

I tried to rise, but he motioned me back 
to my chair. There were ladies on deck, 
and to avoid being noticed I sank into my 
seat again. 

“I want to speak to you,” he went on, ina 
voice that (for him) was almost impressive. 
“ Half a mo, Miss Cayley. I want to say— 
this last night—you misunderstand me.” 

“On the contrary,” I answered, “the 
trouble is—that I understand you perfectly.” 

“No, yah don’t. Look heah.” He bent 
forward quite romantically. “I’m going to be 
perfectly frank. Of course yah know that 
when I came on board this ship I came—to 
checkmate yah.” 

“Of course,” I replied. ‘ Why else should 
you and Higginson have bothered to come 
here?” 

He rubbed his hands together. “That's 
just it. You’re always clevah. You hit it 
first shot. But there’s wheah the point comes 
in. At first, I only thought of how we could 
circumvent yah. I treated yah as the enemy. 
Now, it’s all the othah way. Miss Cayley, 
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you're the cleverest woman I evah met in this 
world ; you extort my admiration ! ” 

I could not repress a smile. I didn't 
know how it was, but I could see I possessed 
some mysterious attraction for the Ashurst 
family. I was fatal to Ashursts. Lady 
Georgina, Harold Tillington, the Honourable 
Marmaduke, Lord Southminster—different 
types as they were, all succumbed without 
one blow to me. 

“You flatter me,” I answered, coldly. 

“ No, I don’t,” he cried, flashing his cuffs, 
and gazing affectionately at his sleeve-links. 
“Pon my soul, I assuah yah, I mean it. I 
can’t tell you how much I admiah yah. I 
admiah your intellect. Every day I have 
seen yah, I feel it moah and moah. Why, 
you're the only person who has evah out- 
flanked my fellah, Higginson. Asa rule, I 
don’t think much of women. I’ve been 
through several London seasons, and lots of 
‘em have tried their level best to catch me ; 
the cleverest mammas have been aftah me for 
their Ethels. But I wasn’t so easily caught : 
I dodged the Ethels. With you, it’s different. 
I feel”—he paused—“ you’re a woman a 


fellah might be really proud of.” 
“You are too kind,” I answered, in my 
refrigerator voice. 


“ Well, will you take me ?” he asked, trying 
to seize my hand. 
“ Miss Cayley, if 
you will, you will 
make me unspeak- 
ably happy.” 

It was a great 
effort—for him 
and I was sorry 
to crush it. “JI 
regret,’’ I said, 
“that I am com- 
pelled to deny 
you unspeakable 
happiness.” 

“Oh, but you 
don’t catch on. 
You mistake. Let 
me explain. You're 
backing the othah 
man. Now, I 
happen to know 
about that: and I 
assuah you, it’s an 
error. Take my 
word for it, you're 
staking your 
money on the 
wrong fellah.” 
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understand you,” I replied, drawing away 
from his approach. “And what is more, | 
may add, you could never understand me.” 

“Yaas, but I do. I understand perfectly. 
I can see where you go wrong. You drew 
up Marmy’s will ; and you think Marmy has 
left all he’s worth to Harold Tillington ; so 
you're putting every penny you’ve got on 
Harold. Well, that’s mere moonshine. 
Harold may think it’s all right ; but it’s not 
all right. There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the Probate Court. Listen heah, Miss 
Cayley : Higginson and I are a jolly sight 
sharpah than your friend Harold. Harold's 
what they call a clevah fellah in society, and 
I’m what they call a fool; but I know 
bettah than Harold which side of my bread’s 
buttahed.” 

*T don’t doubt it,” I answered. 

“Well, I have managed this business. I 
don’t mind telling you now, I had a telegram 
from Marmy’s valet when we touched at 
Aden ; and poor old Marmy’s sinking. 
Habakkuk’s been too much for him.  Six- 
teen stone going under. Why am I not with 
him? yah may ask. Because, when a man 
of Marmy’s temperament is dying, it’s safah 
to be away from him. There’s plenty of 
time for Marmy to altah his will yet—and 
there are othah contingencies. Still, Harold’s 
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quite out of it. You take my word for it: if 
you back Harold, you back a man who’s not 
going to get anything ; while if you back me, 
you back the winnah, with a coronet into the 
bargain.” And he smiled fatuously. 

I looked at him with a look that would 
have made a wiser mam wince. But it fell 
flaton Lord Southminster. ‘Do you know 
why I do not rise and go down to my cabin 
at once?” I said, slowly. ‘“ Because, if I 
did, somebody as I passed might see my 
burning cheeks—cheeks flushed with shame 
at your insulting proposal — and _ might 
guess that you had asked me, and _ that 
I had refused you. And I should shrink 
from the disgrace of anyone’s knowing 
that you had put such a humiliation upon 
me. You have been frank with me— 
after your kind, Lord Southminster; frank 
with the frankness of a low and purely com- 
mercial nature. I will be frank with you in 
turn. You are right in supposing that I love 
Harold Tillington—a man whose name I 
hate to mention in your presence. But you 


are wrong in supposing that the disposition of 
Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst’s money has or can 
have anything to do with the feelings I enter- 
tain towards him. 
sooner if he were poor and penniless. 


I would marry him all the 
You 
cannot understand that state of mind, of 
course: but you must be content to accept 
it. And I would not marry you if there 
were no other man left in the world to marry. 
I should as soon think of marrying a lump 
of dough.” I faced him, all crimson. “Is 
that plain enough? Do you see now that I 
really mean it ?” 

He gazed at me with a curious look, and 
twirled what he considered his moustache 
once more, quite airily. The man was 
imperturbable—a pachydermatous imbecile. 
“ You're all wrong, yah know,” he said, after 
a long pause, during which he had regarded 
me through his eye-glass as if I were a 
specimen of some rare new species. “ You're 
all wrong, and yah won’t believe me. But I 
tell yah, I know what I’m talking about. 
You think it’s quite safe about Marmy’s 
money—that he’s left it to Harold, because 
you drew the will up. I assuah you that 
will’s not worth the paper it’s written on. 
You fancy Harold’s a hot favourite: he’s a 
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I give you a chance, and 
you won’t take it. I want yah because you’re 
a remarkable woman. Most of the Ethels 
cry when they’re trying to make a fellah 
propose to ’em ; and I don’t like ’em damp: 
but you have some go about yah. You insist 
upon backing the wrong man. But you'll 
find your mistake out yet.” A bright idea 
struck him. “I say—why don’t you hedge? 
Leave it open till Marmy’s gone, and then 
marry the winnah ?” 

It was hopeless trying to make this clod 
understand. His brain was not built with 
the right cells for understanding me. ‘ Lord 
Southminster,” I said, turning upon him, 
and clasping my hands, “I will not go away 
while you stop here. But you have some 
spark enough of a gentleman in your com- 
position, I hope, not to inflict your company 
any longer upon a woman who does not 
desire it. I ask you to leave me here alone. 
When you have gone, and I have had time 
to recover from your degrading offer, I may, 
perhaps, feel able to go down to my cabin.” 

He stared at me with open blue eyes— 
those watery blue eyes. “Oh, just as you 
like,” he answered. “I wanted to do youa 
good turn, because you’re the only woman I 
evah really admiahed—to say admiah, don’t 
you know; not trotted round like the Ethels: 
but you won’t allow me. Ill go if you wish 
it; though I tell you again, you’re backing 
the wrong man, and soonah or latah you'll 
discover it. I-don’t mind laying you six to 
four against him. Howevah, I'll do one 
thing for yah: I'll leave this offah always 
open. I’m not likely to marry any othah 
woman—not good enough, is it?—and if 
evah you find out you're mistaken about 
Harold Tillington, remembah, honour bright, 
I shall be ready at any time to renew my 
offah.” 

By this time, I was at boiling point. I 
could not find words to answer him. I waved 
him away angrily with one hand. He raised 
his hat with quite a jaunty air and strolled off 
forward, puffing his cigarette. I don’t think 
he even knew the disgust with which he 
inspired me. 

I sat some hours with the cool air playing 
about my burning cheeks before I mustered 
up courage to rise and go down below again. 


rank outsidah. 











Animal Actualities. 


Note.— Under this title we intend printing a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life, 
tllustrated by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
We shall be glad to receive similar anecdotes, fully authenticated by names of witnesses, for use in futur: 
numbers. While the stories themselves will be matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist wil. 
treat the subject with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mer: 


representation of the occurrence. 


MISPLACED attachments among being a toad. A goose and a barn-door 
animals would seem to be some- fowl are at least both birds, while the 
what less rare than one might toad and the turtle-dove are of different 
expect. Last month we had an classes in the animal kingdom. More, it 
odd case of love at first sight, was the turtle-dove who was enamoured 

on the part of a very fat and motherly old the beautiful turtle-dove, type of felicity 
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“ ENTER THE BIG TOAD.” 


was the toad— the 
a quainter thing still—-the love-making of dank, ugly, despised toad — who rejected 
a turtle-dove, the object of its affections its proffered love. 


goose, for a barn-door cock. Now we have in affection ; and it 
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“ 


The creatures belonged to the private 
collection—some might call it a menagerie— 
kept by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, the artist. It is 


a collection continually changing its personnel, 
there are frequent additions of all sorts, and 
occasional subtractions because of death or 


escape. And as these fluctuations occur with 
little or no notice, questions of accommoda- 
tion are apt to arise, sometimes resulting in the 


SEEMS SATISFACTORY, ON THE WHOLE.” 


“chumming-in” of strange companions, the 
governing consideration being that of who is 
likely to eat what. On one of these occa- 
sions a number of lizards arrived at the 
menagerie—so many, that they filled the only 
reptile case then available, and crowded out 
an immense Italian toad. The problem of 
what to do with the homeless toad was con- 
sidered at length, and in the end it was 
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decided that he could come to no harm in from the sheltered corner he had been put in 
that part of the aviary reserved for the turtle- at. He crawled cautiously toward the centre 
doves—at any rate, for a little while. of the aviary, and looked about him. The pair 

Now, the collection happened just then to of doves took no notice, but the spinster was 
be rather short of turtle-doves. There were instantly alert. Here was the longed -for 
only three—a pair and a spinster. The pair  truelove at last. The dove was down from 
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were as ardent lovers as turtle-doves usually its perch immediately, bowing and rising and 
are, and all day long they billed and cooed, bending and cooing, to the extreme astonish- 
greatly to the jealous disgust of the solitary ment of the unenthusiastic toad. 

spinster. Till enter the big toad, very quietly, “Coo!” went the dove ; “coo ! coo-00-00!” 
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And she rose to her best height, ducked 
alluringly, flopped and nestled, as is the 
manner of doves in their love-making. But 


the prosaic toad was not in the least in love ; 
in the phrase of the street, he “ wasn’t taking 


any.” “Coo-oo!” pleaded the dove once 
more, desperately, curtsying again, and 
then bobbing and rising like clockwork. 
““Coo-00-00!” But the toad had never seen 
love-making of this sort before, and didn’t 
understand it at all. It struck him that 


ai 


on the whole the wisest proceeding would 
be to get out of it while he was safe. So 
he got. 

He sneaked off sheepishly to a corner of 
the aviary where a few plants and pieces of 
rock offered shelter, and there he remained 
till accommodation was found for him else- 
where, and no blandishments of the discon- 
solate dove could bring him out. Till at 
last the dove gave up the attempt, and 
resigned itself to single blessedness. 
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Mysteries of Sound. 


By Joun M. Bacon. 





OME curious experiences with 
regard to the trickery of sound 
occurred to me during under- 
graduate days at Cambridge, 
to which I attribute an early 
predilection for the science 

and study of acoustics. 

While yet an out-college man, I was un- 
expectedly offered a set of rooms in the Old 
Court of Trinity, which rooms had been 
somewhat hurriedly vacated by a man of 
uncertain health and nervous temperament, 
who assigned no satisfactory reasons for sud- 
denly going into lodgings. It was the com- 
mencement of a dull October term, and 
I remember well how the bedmaker 
warned me against the rooms, which she 
characterized as “dreadful dismal.” The 
cause, however, of this forbidding description 
was not revealed to me till some weeks after- 
wards, when boisterous winds chanced to set 
in with gloomy November weather, about 
which period, when sitting up reading, I 
used frequently to hear low, moaning sounds, 
as if some creature were in distress some- 
where in the lane outside. No one could 
explain the phenomenon, and it was not 
until months afterwards that I myself 
searched for the cause, and after some little 
difficulty discovered it. It was common- 
place enough. In a side room a piece of 
wall-paper pasted across a chink had de- 
veloped a crack, leaving two jagged or 
toothed edges, which, under certain con- 
ditions of draught, vibrated rapidly together, 
forming, as it were, a reed, and thus pro- 
ducing the sound above described. 

That ghost, like all others in my experience, 
was readily laid; but another uncanny and 
more noteworthy occurrence shortly after- 
wards taught me yet more clearly how 
capricious sounds may become, and how 
hard to locate or explain. 

In a neighbouring staircase there lived 
(I beg pardon, “kept”) another friend of 
mine, a man of much tougher fibre, who was 
reading—and_ over-reading—for a medical 
exam., and once, through a sleepless night, 
he was driven to distraction by what, in the 
morning, he described as mysterious voices 
apparently in the court outside, accompanied 
by rappings on a tin tray or the like; yet, 
often as he rose and went to the window, 
there was nothing to be seen, and at last his 











over-wrought nerves gave way, and were not 
to be relieved until some of his friends 
succeeded in finding the cause of his 
disturbance, which was this: Over the 
way, in Caius College, where building 
was going on, an engine had broken 
down and workmen had been employed 
through the night in tinkering it up. This 
was the sole and sufficient explanation. It 
satisfactorily accounted for the existence of 
midnight voices and for the weird tappings, 
excited imagination supplying all the rest. 
The instructive fact, however, brought home 
to my own mind was how unaccountably 
sounds may seem to behave themselves when 
the mind fails to interpret them aright, and 
how strangely different even a familiar noise 
may sound when heard amid dead silence. 
It has been my good fortune more than once 
since then to dispel idle imaginings that had 
been causing real disturbance and distress.* 

Occasions also have arisen which have 
stimulated me to construct sound instruments 
which, in performing certain novel functions, 
should attain objects of practical value. For 
example, on the occasion of an annual flower 
show held in my grounds, it has been neces- 
sary to summon visitors, many hundreds in 
number, and scattered over a large area, to 
certain side-shows. A horn or bell conveyed 
nothing in particular, but a specially-made 
trumpet, rigged on a scaffold 3oft. high, 
commanded the whole ground, and a polite 
invitation gently spoken to the four winds 
has been easily heard by all. In the accom- 
panying illustration the instrument referred 
to is that in the foreground, and its efficiency 
and due proportions were only tentatively 
arrived at. 

Some ten years ago my attention was 
accidentally directed towards kindred acous- 
tical problems by circumstances which again 
may be considered as outside common 
experience. 

By the kindness and courtesy of the late 
Dean Church, I had been granted the 
privilege of making use of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral for carrying out certain experiments deal- 
ing with terrestrial magnetism. I had chosen 
for my purpose a quiet summer’s night, and 
all due arrangements having been made, | 
commenced a long vigil, sitting alone for 


* Once in 1895, in the case of the famous Ham ghost, near 
Hungerford. 
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hours in the loftiest chamber of the building 
watching the readings of an_ instrument, 
while a colleague watched a similar instru- 
ment in the_crypt 40oft. below. _ It was while 
occupying this elevated position, with atten- 
tion well braced, and in that night silence 
which falls even over our great Metropolis, 
that I learned how remarkably certain sounds 
can be recorded over vast distances. The 
measured tramp of the policeman rang as 
sharp or sharper than if I had been on 
the pavement beside him. The fog-horn 
of the bicycle—then in vogue—could be 
heard streets away, and railway whistles 
on distant lines and hooters on the ship- 
ping far down the river seemed unearthly 
in their carrying power and clearness. 

The experiences of that night were further 
confirmed on yet another occasion when, 
about the same period, I chanced to make 
my first balloon voyage, and when, by rare 
fortune, our balloon drifted over the very 
heart of London and almost directly over 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, at an elevation of 
3,000ft. above its golden cross. It was a 
noteworthy voyage, and deeply impressed 
upon my mind afterwards by the fact that 
it was one of the last conducted by the late 
Captain Dale, who shortly afterwards lost his 
life while ascending from the Crystal Palace 
grounds. It was while we were maintaining a 
high elevation that we made out Kennington 
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Oval immediately below us, and we could 
actually watch a game of cricket in progress. 
Soon, however, it became apparent that play 
was_ suspended, and then,. manifestly in our 
honour, a ringing cheer came up with a dis- 
tinctness that I was wholly unprepared for. 
I learned, then, that an English cheer is a 
very arousing, and may become a_ very 
astonishing, sound ; but my wonder grew as 
we swept on and presently caught the 
gathering rattle of the streets below, which 
soon increased and grew to a deafening roar 
positively painful by its harshness and 
intensity. 

So far, these experiences were but proofs 
of the great carrying power aloft of loud and 
familiar natural noises, but I was now to be 
impressed quite equally with the penetration 
into upper air of Nature’s softer music. It 
was squally weather that day, and, as evening 
approached, the wind grew rough with gather- 
ing storm. We were at that time scudding 
fast over Hertfordshire, where the country 
was well timbered, and ever as we passed 
high over woods, then in full foliage, a soft 
murmur would fill our ears, and it seemed 
almost incredible that this was but the tossing 
trees singing to us half a mile below. There 
were other sounds, of course. Anon would 
come the bark of a dog from—where? Or 
the whistle of a train scarcely yet visible in 
the distance deep down. 
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Altogether it was firmly impressed upon 
me from that time onwards that a balloon 
ascent properly arranged would offer an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for studying many 
problems in sound which could not fail to 
repay fresh investigation and experiment ; and 
it is nota little curious that, although acoustics 
have occupied the special attention of many 
scientists, no one has come forward to 
systematically utilize the balloon in the service 
of that all-important branch of science. 

I am confident, however, that the subject 
here broached is likely to become a popular 
one, and considering how important a part 
sound signals play—and always must play 
on our railways, and yet more especially in 
navigation round our coasts, any inquiry that 
may lead to further knowledge and improve- 
ment in this direction cannot fail to possess 
interest. 

The results of former investigation have 
been instructive, in many ways, and I may be 
pardoned for a brief retrospect. 

On scientific matters our grandfathers, 
apparently, were easily satisfied with such 
plausible theories as seemed fairly convincing 
and intelligible, and it was with reluctance 
that they admitted any facts tending to upset 
preconceived opinions. This statement is 
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the passage of light, so must rain or fog, of 
sorts, deaden sound. This was formerly 
regarded as self-evident. It is now known 
to be absolutely untrue. It has been proved 
over and over again that when the sky is 
thickest, when all view is lost and danger 
may be at hand, and unsuspected, then it is 
that Nature comes to our aid in her own 
way. It is just then that sounds lend us 
their readiest warning ; that the approaching 
train may be heard .a mile farther than 
usual ; that the horse’s footfall, the rattle of 
the wheels, the shout-of a human voice 
all such sounds ring out with unwonted 
clearness. 

. And Nature in another mood will some- 
times give other utterance to her secrets, and 
in mysterious echoes mock our words and 
taunt us as it were for our lack of knowledge 
of her laws. A symmetrical building, or 
courtyard, rigidly four-square, will give us an 
echo the elements of which common sense 
can assign and calculate. But if we hunt 
for them, we can pick up other echoes un- 
accountable enough to set mere theory well- 
nigh at defiance. Killarney is the home of 
such echoes, but you may find a like natural 
magic in any woodland or rocky district. 
Take the Cumberland lake country, where 
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at least true with regard to the science of 
sound, and we can easily support it. 

For example, we find it accepted as a fact, 
not to be challenged, that as rain and mist 
and haze of any kind obviously interfere with 
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not only will the cliff rising bluff from 
Crummock return your voice across the 
silent lake, but at times even down the slant 
of Lodore amid the plash of water, and where 
all around is but broken rock and dense 
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foliage, you may clap your hand and hear 
the spirit of the stream reply. 


Again, it seems to have been pretty 
generally taken for granted that the sounds 
which most strikingly assail the ear at close 
range must also be those that reach the 
farthest. This, however, is far from the truth, 
as, indeed, might have been easily proved. We 
listen with charmed ears to the varied sounds 
of a military band passing us on the march 
at short distance. Our ears are invaded by 
1 tumultuous ocean of sound waves which 
none the less are perfectly agreeable to our 
sense of hearing. All is not only harmonious, 
but well balanced. The reeds easily hold 

\eir Own against the brass. The cymbals 
iow and again pleasantly startle us with their 
rash, and ever and anon the shrill little 

ccolo trills out high above all the rest. Yet 
as the troops move on into the distance, these 
nore piercing but thinner voices may be the 
first to fade, presently passing out of hearing 

together and leaving the horns alone in 
mpetition, and when all else is lost, prob- 
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ably the vast 
motion by the 
the drum will be the 
reach the ear. 

There is another familiar ex- 
perience which our grandfathers 
left without notice, or at least 
without explanation. Thunder 
is the voice of Jove; the 
loudest sound in Nature, 
awakening echoes that will 
respond to nothing else on 
earth. Yet the loudest peals 
of thunder are heard com- 
paratively speaking but a very 
little distance. We shall be 
easily convinced that this is 
so if we think it out. If only 
eight or ten seconds’ silence 
elapse after a lightning flash, 
the thunder that then follows 
is only just heard as a sub- 
dued rumbling. Yet the uproar 
is but two miles away, across 
which short range even the bark 
of a dog may be distinctly 
heard, and a steam hooter three 
times as far. 

We could cite many other 
examples of the apparent 
ignorance of everyday acous- 
tical facts prevailing only a 
generation or two ago; yet 
Nature herself has been frank 
enough, and old-fashioned mis- 
conceptions have arisen in direct defiance 
of her teaching. We may watch the lark 
rising into space and singing as it rises; 
singing on while mounting, till it hangs 
as a speck in the sky, and then passes 
out of sight altogether. It has buta tiny pipe, 
and yet its notes ring sweet and clear out of the 
empty air. So with certain other high-pitched 
sounds of Nature’s own devising. On a 
still night a cricket may be heard not only 
all over the house but outside the house 
and 8oyds. away. In like manner the 
shrill voices of children may penetrate to 
astonishingly great distances. ‘These and 
other lessons of Nature form an_ integral 
part of everyday life, yet they have re- 
ceived far from due attention. We may 
note again the seeming anomaly that a 
whisper will often arrest attention where 
ordinary speech is unheeded. A discordant 
note will jar the ear, while a_ purer 
though far louder sound passes unnoticed. 
Again, vibrations deemed quite inaudible 
because beyond the reach of human ears 
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may be sounds of much penetration as 
interpreted by the hearing faculty of other 
creatures. A curious illustration of this fact 
is to be noticed near my own home in 
Berkshire. I have often gone out on my 
lawn just before nine o’clock on a still night, 
when the wind was either dead calm or else 
blowing softly from the south, and having 
accurate time, have listened with all my ears 
for the report of the evening gun at Ports- 
mouth, forty miles away, but neither myself 
nor any friends who have been with me have 
ever succeeded in catching even the slightest 
suspicion of the sound. Yet you may go to 
the neighbouring preserves, and, precisely 
after the hour, the pheasants will give a 
startled flutter. Unquestionably, the birds 
detect the sound that, too feeble to affect 
ourselves, yet conveys alarm to their more 
sensitive hearing. The same may also be 
said of other vibrations which are not 
feeble, but on the contrary intense and rapid 

in fact, so rapid as to be just beyond 
the human auditory scale. Mr. F. Galton, 
the famous anthropologist, has invented a 
little whistle with an adjustable plug, by 
which it can be rendered more and more 
shrill until it ceases to give any true note 
at all to our ears ; yet a little dog may clearly 
hear it as a whistle still, and respond readily 
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behaviour of sound was not always the same. 
That on some occasions horns could be heard 
farther than guns; on another occasion the 
guns would surpass the horns. In some 
conditions of atmosphere, irrespective of 
wind, sounds would penetrate much farther 
than at other times; while it was taken, as 
the result of former experiment, that sounds 
attain greatest audibility not down the wind, 
but across it. The maximum range of sound 
was sought out at sea and obtained, but this 
experiment, as then carried out, was far 
inferior to the same when tried from a 
balloon. In the case of observers at sea, 
there is always some extraneous sound 
present—the lapping of the water against the 
vessel’s side ; the breeze stirring through the 
rigging, and so on; while in a lofty balloon 
the silence is profound. Moreover, the 
sound must travel directly down the wind 
and with the farther advantage of ascent ; 
thus a greater and surer record may 
be obtained. The most curious dis- 
covery, however, that the learned Professor 
claimed to have made was the existence of 
what he termed “acoustic clouds,” Ze., 
floating masses of air of different density to 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, and 
which, though wholly invisible, are incapable 
of reflecting sound and causing echoes out of 
the empty air. Indeed, it was 
assumed that the rolling of 
thunder is due to reverberations 
not from frowning  thunder- 
packs, but from _ flocculent 
masses of these acoustic 
vapours present always around 
us. 

Altogether the above-men- 
tioned investigations under- 
taken by Professor Tyndall 
under the auspices of Trinity 
House are the most important 
on record, and give the valu- 
able results of one of our most 
eminent experimentalists. 

Facilities, however, for further 
observations have rapidly de- 





veloped since then. Principles 
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to its call. The little instrument, in use, is 
here pictured. 

Many of the facts just mentioned were 
dealt with by the late Professor Tyndall in a 
memorable series of experiments carried on 
chiefly at South Foreland. The results of 
that inquiry fairly took the scientific world 
by surprise. It went to show that the 


methods have been found, and 
instruments of extreme .delicacy introduced. 
Even the microscope has been called upon 
to lend its aid, and the trace of a suitable 
phonograph can be made to reveal to the 
eye differences of sound intensities difficult 
to compare by ear. 
It was, therefore, under most propitious 
circumstances that the first ascent which I 
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have had the privilege of organizing, and 
which was designed to deal more particularly 
with acoustical problems, took place in the 
historic grounds of Shaw House, Newbury, 
at the end of July last. As a colleague and 
companion of the voyage I had the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. R. Lachlan, of Cambridge, who 
is well known in the front rank of working 
mathematicians, while our plan of operations 
had been carefully collaborated under the 
ablest advice, and with the aid of practical 
counsel from leading experts at home and 
also on the Continent, where scientific bal- 
looning has for some time been pursued. 
The liveliest interest was manifested in our 
enterprise, and the loan of instruments of 
value was freely offered to us by individuals 
and institutions. 

This was a long stride towards success, but 
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Foremost among this working party 
should be mentioned those two unrivalled 
mechanicians, Mr. J. N. Maskelyne and 
his son, Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, F.R.A.S. ; 
also Mr. T. H. Webb, Mus.Bac., a finished 
musician and enthusiastic student in his 
own department of acoustics. A _ long 
stretch of open country known as Bucklebury 
Common, near the Berkshire Downs, and 
remote from haunts of men, had afforded 
excellent practice ground, and the hush of a 
still July night lent the necessary element of 
silence. Thus, admirable opportunities had 
been secured for rehearsals ; for testing the 
penetration of various sounds below; for 
perfecting instruments of varied construction, 
transmitters and receivers, and for determin- 
ing maximum and minimum audibility on 
the earth. 


trial. 
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one equally important requirement had 
rested with the observing party themselves, 
and had needed much development. This, 
of course, consisted in a series of carefully 
conducted preliminary experiments, and the 
due training of the experimenters. Of these 
there were naturally two sections: the aero- 
nauts, and the working party that were to 
remain on the ground and combine in carry- 
ing out the very varied programme which 
suggested itself as suitable for a_ first 
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SOUNDS—A REHEARSAL. 


In the 


illustration showing the official 
party on the final day of trial in front of the 


J. N. Maskelyne is 
holding a paraboloidal receiver of his own 
construction, which theory suggested as the 
best possible form, and the hopes respecting 
which were, as I shall show, fully borne out. 
Under the canopy of a straw hat may be 
recognised the Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford giving his last word of advice 
after having presented myself with the fine 


fast-filling balloon, Mr. J. 
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THE OFFICIAL PARTY REFORE THE ASCENT. 
From a Photograph. 


marine telescope depicted. On the ground 
is an instrument devised by Mr. Nevil 
Maskelyne for recording intensities ; while in 
the middle of the group is Captain Lynn- 
Smart, who, on behalf of the Cotton 
Powder Company, generously brought a 
store of the powerful fog-signals now being 
used in all parts of the world, the terrific 
discharges of which shivered the above- 
mentioned delicate instrument all to pieces, 
though far removed ; and it may be, that the 
captain returned home chuckling—and if so 
pardonably—at the damage he had done. 
Before proceeding any further it may be 
interesting to give here part of a kinemato- 
graph film which was taken as the balloon 
ascended into space. The eleven pictures 
shown in this portion of the film were taken 
in less than one second, yet the change of 


perspective in 
that short 
period of time 
may be easily 
detected. 

The entire 
work proposed 
and carried out 
came chiefly 
within the 
range of such 
problems as I 
have already 
enumerated, 
and. produced 
a harvest of 
results of which 
I may here 
mention a few. 
The tick of a 
watch was dis- 
tinctly heard at 
the focus of the 
paraboloid 
6oyds. away. 
The word 
“ hush,” gently 
whispered 
through one of 
the larger 
trumpets, car- 
ried clearlyover 
300yds., and 
“halt” would 
promptly bring 
a man up at 
that distance 
in the teeth of 
half a gale of 
wind. Over a 
long range it was proved 
that the single toot of a 
horn might become the 
sport of any chance gust, 
but not so the prolonged 
note of two horns, which 
cared little for measurable 
distances, and less still 
when blown out of tune. 
Reeds, rattles, and whistles 
were shown to have their 
own idiosyncrasies, and 
monster instruments speci- 
ally designed, that would 
do their own work well 
and willingly, would do 
nothing else save under 
protest. An idea of the 
character of some of these 
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gathered from the first  illustra- 
this paper, where a _ photograph 
of some of them is reproduced, and in 
which it may be noticed that the taper- 
ing of the longer tubes is less abrupt than 
in the short instrument—really made for a 
foreign Government. The right degree of 
taper was discovered only by experiment, and 
was found to be a most important factor in 
construction. ‘The tub-like resonant receiver 
on the left responds to concussions by the 
singing of piano-wires stretched within, and 
the duration of their vibrations is the measure 
of the sound tested: Among other instru- 
ments used must here be mentioned the 
ubiquitous bicycle, which proved simply 
invaluable for rapidly and silently travelling 
from station to station. 

Our balloon, of 4,000 cubic feet capacity, 
under the pilotage of Messrs. P. and A. 
Spencer, was first utilized as a “ captive,” 
alter which it was liberated at an exact 
moment, and as it rose aloft the well-rehearsed 
programme was once more carried through, 
and without a hitch. At every half-minute pre- 
concerted signals were delivered below, and 
their arrival accurately timed and determined 
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in the steadily retreating car. 
First in order came simple 
speech, a word of command, 
a cry, a shout, then the blast of 
a horn, of two horns, of various 
forms of horns, of horns in 
unison, in harmony, and in dis- 
cord. Then a rifle party formed 
up and fired single shots, then 
a roll, then a volley. After that, 
steam-power instruments lent 
their voices; and lastly the 
powerful fog-signals were requi- 
sitioned, and ear-splitting 
reports roared out at due in- 
tervals, until the voyagers had 
got a start of full half an hour. 

Meanwhile, it had _ been 
arranged that the tenor bell of 
a neighbouring church should 
be set ringing, and guns of 
different calibre fired at Ports- 
mouth, so that any exalted 
power of hearing aloft might 
be estimated. All worked well. 
The comparison of sounds 
travelling upwards was well 
registered, their penetration 
tested in calm silence, the 
blending of different notes, the 
toning-down of discord, and 
even the velocity of sound as 
to upper strata. This was not 
a difficult feat. The occupants of the car 
knew to a fraction of a second when each 
fog - signal was fired. They also knew 
every field and homestead over which they 
journeyed, and their own height. Thus, the 
elements of time and space were determined, 
and the mean of many observations could be 
taken. Many other problems were grappled 
with, and among many results perhaps none 
was more convincing than when at a great 
height we tried the effect of a trumpet 
upon a group of harvesters below, and put 
the question : “‘ What’s the time ?” and after 
due interval the answer, gathered in our big 
receiver, came up with an unmistakable— 
* Six o'clock.” 

This was a record in itself, and would have 
given sufficient proof, if proof had been 
wanting, that our maiden scientific ascent 
has brought us excellent promise for the 
future. Our memorandum-books are filled 
with notes, and we may at least assert that 
of all our previous results, noticed above, 
none have been disproved, while we fairly 
feel ourselves in hot pursuit of fresh and 
further fact. 
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The Brotherhood of the Seven - Kings. 
By L. T. 


X.—THE 
=] HE mysterious disappearance 
of Mme. Koluchy was now 
the universal topic of conver- 
sation. Her house was de- 
serted, her numerous satellites 
were not to be found. The 
woman herself had gone as it were from the 
face of the earth. Nearly every detective in 
London was engaged in her pursuit. Scot- 
land Yard had never been more agog with 
excitement ; but day after day passed, and 
there was not the most remote tidings of her 
capture. No clue to her whereabouts could 
be obtained. ‘That she was alive was certain, 
however, and my apprehensions never 
slumbered. I began to see that cruel face 
in my dreams, and whether I went abroad or 
whether I stayed at home, it equally haunted 
me. 

A few days before Christmas I had a visit 
from Dufrayer. He found me pacing up 
and down my laboratory. 

““ What is the matter ?” he said. 

“ The old story,” I answered. 

He shook his head. 

“This won’t do, Norman; you must turn 
your attention to something else.” 

“ That is impossible,” I replied, raising 
haggard eyes to his face. 

He came up and laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“You want change, Head, and you must 
have it. I have come in the nick of time 
with an invitation which ought to suit us 
both. We have been asked down to Rokesby 
Rectory to spend Christmas with my old 
friend, the rector. You have often heard 
me talk of William Sherwood. He is one 
of the best fellows I know. Shall I accept 
the invitation for us both ?” 

“Where is Rokesby Rectory ?” I asked. 

“In Cumberland, about thirty miles 
from Lake Windermere, a most picturesque 
quarter. We shall have as much seclusion 
as we like at Sherwood’s house, and the air 
is bracing. If we run down next Monday, 
we shall be in time for a merry Christmas. 
What do you say?” 

I agreed to accompany Dufrayer, and the 
following Monday, at an early hour, we started 
on our journey. Nothing of any moment 
occurred, except that at one of the large 
junctions a party of gipsies got into a third- 
class compartment near our own. Amongst 
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them I noticed one woman, taller than the 
rest, who wore a shawl so arranged over her 
head as to conceal her face. The unusual 
sight of gipsies travelling by train attracted 
my attention, and I remarked on it to 
Dufrayer. Later on I noticed, too, that they 
were singing, and that one voice was clear, 
and full, and rich. The circumstance, how 
ever, made very little impression on either 
of us. 

At Rokesby Station the gipsies left the 
train, and each of them carried his or her 
bundle, disappearing almost immediately into 
a thick pine forest, which stretched away to 
the left of the little station. 

The peculiar gait of the tall woman attracted 
me, and I was about to mention it to 
Dufrayer, when Sherwood’s sudden appear- 
ance and hurried, hospitable greeting put it 
out of my head. Sherwood. was a true 
specimen of a country parson ; his views were 
broad-minded, and he was a thorough sports- 
man. 

The vicarage was six miles from the 
nearest station, but the drive through the 
bracing air was invigorating, and I felt some 
of the heaviness and depression which had 
made my life a burden of late already leaving 
me. 

When we reached the house we saw a 
slenderly-made girl standing in the porch. 
She held a lamp in her hand, and its bright 
light illuminated each feature. She had 
dark eyes and a pale, somewhat nervous face ; 
she could not have been more than eighteen 
years of age. 

“Here we are, Rosaly,” called out her 
father, “and cold too after our journey. I 
hope you have seen to the fires.” 

“Ves, father ; the house is warm and com- 
fortable,” was the reply. 

The girl stepped on to the gravel, and 
“held out her hand to Dufrzayer, who was an 
old friend. Dufrayer turned and introduced 
me. 

“Mr. Head, Rosaly,” he said ; “you have 
often heard me talk of him.” 

“Many times,” she answered. “ How do 
you do, Mr. Head? I am very glad indeed 
to welcome you here—you seem quite like an 
old friend ; but come in both of you, do —you 
must be frozen.” 

She led the way into the house, and we 
found ourselves in a spacious and very lofty 
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hall. It was lit by one or two standard 
lamps, and was in all respects on a larger and 
more massive scale than is usually to be 
found in a country rectory. 

“Ah! you are noticing our hall,” said the 
girl, observing the interest in my face. “ It is 


! YOU ARE NOYPICING OUR HALL, 
quite one of the features of Rokesby; but 
the fact is, this is quite an old house, and 
Was not turned into a rectory until the begin- 
ning of the present century. I will take you 
all over it to-morrow. Now, do come into 
father’s smokingyroom—lI have had tea pre- 
pared there for you.” 

She turned to the left, threw open a heavy 
uk door, and introduced us into a room 
ined with cedar from floor to ceiling. Great 

‘s were burning on the hearth, and tea had 
cen prepared. Miss Sherwood attended to 
our comforts, and presently left us to enjoy 
our smoke. 

“T have a thousand and one things to see 
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to,” she said. ‘“ With Christmas so near, 
you may imagine that I am very busy.” 

When she left the room, the rector looked 
after her with affection in his eyes. 

“What a charming girl!” I could not help 
saying. 

“Tam glad you take to her, Mr. 
Head,” was his reply ; “I need not 
say that she is the light of my old 
eyes. Rosaly’s mother died a fort- 
night after her birth, and the child 
has been as my one ewe lamb. But 
I am sorry to say she is sadly 
delicate, and I have had many hours 
of anxiety about her.” 

“Indeed,” I replied ; “it is true 
she looks pale, but I should have 
judged that she was healthy —rather 
of the wiry make.” 

“In body she is fairly healthy, 
but hers is a peculiarly nervous 
organism. She suffers intensely from 
all sorts of terrors, and her environ- 
ment is not the best for her. She 
had a shock when young. I will 
tell you about it later on.” 

Soon afterwards Dufrayer and J 
went to our respective rooms, and 
when we met in the drawing-room 
half an hour later, Miss Sherwood, 
in a pretty dress, was standing by 
the hearth, Her manners were 
very simple and unaffected, and, 
although thoroughly girlish, were 
not wanting in dignity. She was 
evidently well accustomed to receiv- 
ing her father’s guests, and also to 
making them thoroughly at home. 
When we entered the dining-room 
we had already engaged in a brisk 
conversation, and her young voice 
and _ soft, dark-brown eyes added 
much to the attractiveness of the 
pleasant scene. 

Towards the end of the meal I 
once again to the old house. 

“T suppose it is very old,” I said ; “ it has 
certainly taken me by surprise—you rust tell 
me its history.” 

I looked full at my young hostess as I 
spoke. ‘To my surprise a shadow immediately 
flitted over her expressive face ; she hesitated, 
then said, slowly : 

“ Everyone remarks the house, and little 
I believe in parts it is over three 


alluded 


wonder. 


hundred years old. Of course, some of 
the rooms are more modern. Father 
thinks we were in great luck when it was 
turned into .a rectory, but” here she 
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dropped her voice, and a faint sigh escaped 
her lips. 

I looked at her again with curiosity. 

“The place was spoiled by the last rector,” 
she went on. “ He and his family committed 
many acts of vandalism, but father has done 
his best to restore the house to its ancient 
appearance. You shall see it to-morrow, if 
you are really interested.” 

“TI take a deep interest in old houses,” I 
answered ; “and this, from the little I have 
seen of it, is quite to my mind. Doubtless 
you have many old legends in connection 
with it, and if you have a real ghost it will 
complete the charm.” 

I smiled as I spoke, but the next instant 
the smile died on my lips. A sudden flame 
of colour had rushed into Miss Sherwood’s 
face, leaving it far paler than was natural. 
She dropped her napkin, and stooped to pick 
itup. As she did so, I observed that the 
rector was looking at her anxiously. He 
immediately burst into conversation, com- 
pletely turning the subject into what I 
considered a trivial channel. 

A few moments later the young girl rose 
and left us to our wine. 

As soon as we were alone, Sherwood asked 
us to draw our chairs to the fire and began to 
speak. 

“I heard what you said to Rosaly, Mr. 
Head,” he began ; “and I am sorry now that 
I did not warn you. There isa painful legend 
connected with this old house, and the ghost 
whom you so laughingly alluded to exists, as 
far as my child is concerned, to a painful 
degree.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered. 

“I do not believe in the ghost myself,” he 
continued ; “but I do believe in the 
influence of a very strong, nervous terror 
over Rosaly. If you like, I will tell you the 
story.” 

“ Nothing 
answered. 

The rector opened a fresh box of cigars, 
handed them to us, and began. 

“The man who was my predecessor here 
had a scapegrace son, who got into serious 
trouble with a peasant girl in this forest. He 
took the girl to London, and then deserted 
her. She drowned herself. The boy’s 
father vowed he would never see the. lad 
again, but the mother pleaded for him, and 
there was a sort of patched-up reconciliation. 
He came down to spend Christmas in the 
house, having faithfully promised to turn 
over a new leaf. There were festivities and 
high mirth. 


could please me _ better,” I 
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“On Christmas night the whole family 
retired to bed as usual, but soon afterwards 
a scream was heard issuing from the room 
where the young man slept—the West Room 
it is called. By the way, it is the one you are 
to occupy, Dufrayer. The rector rushed into 
the room, and, to his horror and surprise, 
found the unfortunate young man dead, 
stabbed to the heart. There was, naturally, 
great excitement and alarm, more particularly 
when it was discovered that a well-known 
herb-woman, the mother of the girl whom the 
young man had decoyed to London, had 
been seen haunting the place. Rumour 
went so far as to say that she had entered 
the house by means of a secret passage 
known only to herself. Her name was 
Mother Heriot, and she was regarded by 
the villagers as a sort of witch. This woman 
was arrested on suspicion ; but nothing was 
definitely proved against her, and no trial 
took place. Six weeks later she was found 
dead in her hut, on Grey Tor, and since 
then the rumour is that she haunts the 
rectory on each Christmas night—entering 
the house through the secret passage which 
we none of us can discover. This story is 
rife in the house, and I suppose Rosaly heard 
it from her old nurse. Certain it is that, 
when she was about eight years old, she was 
found on Christmas night screaming violently, 
and declaring that she had seen the herb- 
woman, who entered her room and bent 
down over her. Since then her nerves have 
never been the same. Each Christmas as it 
comes round is atime of mental terror to her, 
although she tries hard to struggle against 
her fears. On her account I shall be glad 
when Christmas is over. I do my best to 
make it cheerful, but I can see that she 
dreads it terribly.” 

“ What about the secret passage ?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Ah! I have something curious to tell 
you about that,” said the old rector, rising as 
he spoke. ‘“ There is not the least doubt 
that it exists. It is said to have been made 
at the time of the Monmouth Rebellion, and 
is supposed to be connected with the church- 
yard, about two hundred yards away; but 
although we have searched, and have even 
had experts down to look into the matter, we 
have never been able to get the slightest clue 
to its whereabouts. My impression is that it 
was bricked up long ago, and that whoever 
committed the murder entered the house by 
some other means. Be that as it may, the 
passage cannot be found, and we have long 
ceased to trouble ourselves about it.” 
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“But have you no clue whatever to its 
whereabouts ?” I asked. 

“Nothing which I can call a clue. My 
belief is that we shall have to pull down the 
o'd pile before we find the passage.” 

““T should like to search for it,” I said, 
impulsively ; “these sorts of things interest 
me immensely.” 

“T could give you a sort of key, Head, if 
that would be any use,” said Sherwood ; “ it is 
in an old black-letter book.” As he spoke 
he crossed the room, took a book bound in 
vellum, with silver clasps, from a locked book- 
case, and, opening it, laid it before me. 

“This book contains a history of Rokesby,” 
he continued. “Can you read black-letter ?” 

I replied that I could. 

He then turned a page, and pointed to 
some rhymed words. “More than one 
expert has puzzled over these lines,” he con 
tinued. “ Read for yourself.” 


I read aloud, slowly :— 
When the Yew and Star combine, 
Draw it twenty cubits line ; 
Wait until the saintly lips 
Shall the belfry spire eclipse. 
Cubits eight across the first, 
There shall lie the tomb accurst. 


“| READ ALOUD, SLOWLY,” 
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succeeded in 


“And you have never 
solving this ?” I continued. 

“We have often tried, but never with 
success. The legend runs that the passage 


goes into the churchyard, and has a connec- 
tion with one of the old vaults, but I know 
nothing more. Shall we join Rosaly in the 
drawing-room ?” 

“May I copy this old rhyme first?” I 
asked. 

My host looked at me curiously ; then he 
nodded. I took a memorandum-book from 
my pocket and scribbled down the words. 
Mr. Sherwood then locked up the book in its 
accustomed place, and we left the subject of 
the secret passage and the ghost, to enjoy 
the rest of the evening in a more everyday 
manner. 

The next morning, Christmas Eve, was 
damp and chill, for a thaw had set in during 
the night. Miss Sherwood asked Dufrayer 
and me to help her with the church decora- 
tions, and we spent a busy morning in the 
very old Norman church just at the back of the 
vicarage. When we left it, on our way home 
to lunch, I could not help looking round the 
churchyard with interest. Where was the 

tomb accurst into which the 
— =} +~«=secret passage ran? As I 
| could not talk, however, on 
the subject with Miss Sher- 
wood, I resolved, at least for 
the present, to banish it from 
my mind. A sense of strong 
depression was still hanging 
over me, and Mme. Koluchy, 
herself, seemed to pervade 
the air. Yet, surely, no 
place could be farther from 
her accustomed haunts than 
this secluded rectory at the 
base of the Cumberland Hills. 

“The day is brightening,” 
said Rosaly, turning her eyes 
on my face, as we were 
entering the house; “ sup- 
pose we go for a walk after 
lunch ? If you like, we could 
go up Grey Tor and pay a 
visit to Mother Heriot.” 

“Mother Heriot?” I re- 
peated, in astonishment. 

“ Yes—the herb-woman— 
but do you know about her ?” 

“Your father spoke about 
a woman of the name last 
night.” 

“Oh, I know,” replied 
Miss Sherwood, hastily; 
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“but he alluded to the mother—the dread- 
ful ghost which is said to haunt Rokesby. 
This is the daughter. When the mother 
died a long time ago, after committing a 
terrible murder, the daughter took her name 
and‘trade. She is a very curious person, and 
I should like you to see her. She is much 
looked up to by the neighbours, although 
they also fear her. She is said to have 
a panacea against every sort of illness: she 
knows the property of each herb that grows 
in the neighbourhood, and has certainly per- 
formed marvel- 
lous cures.” 
“ Does she deal 
in witchcraft and 
fortune-telling ?” 
I asked. 
“A little of 
the latter, 
beyond doubt,” 
replied the girl, 
laughing; “she 
shall tell your 
fortune this after 
noon. What fun 
it will be! We 
must hurry with 
lunch, for the 


days are so short 


now.” 

Soon after the 
mid-day meal we 
set off, taking 
the road for a 
mile or two, and 
then, turning 
sharply to the 
right, we began 
to ascend Grey 
Tor. Our path 
led through a 
wood of dark 
pine and larches, 
which clothed 
the side of the 
summit of the 
hill. The air was still very chilly, and it 
struck damp as we entered the pine forest. 
Wreaths of white mist clung to the dripping 
branches of the trees, the earth was soft and 
vielding, with fallen pine leaves and dead fern. 

“ Mother Heriot’s hut is just beyond the 
wood,” said Rosaly ; “ you will see it as soon 
as we emerge. Ah! there it is,” she cried. 

I looked upward and saw a hut made of 
stone and mud, which to cling 
to the bare side of the mountain. 

We walked quickly up a winding path, that 


seemed 
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grew narrower as we proceeded. Suddenly 
we emerged on to a little plateau on the 
mountain side. It was grass covered and 
strewn with grey granite boulders. Here 
stood the rude hut. From the chimney 
some smoke was going straight up like a 
thin, blue ribbon. As we approached close, 
we saw that the door of the hut was shut. 
From the eaves under the roof were hanging 
several small bunches of dried herbs. | 
stepped forward and struck upon the door 
with my stick. It was immediately opened by 
a thin, middle- 
aged woman, 
with a singularly 
lined and 
withered face. I 
asked her if we 
might come in. 
She gave me a 
keen glance from 
out of her beady- 
black eyes, then 
seeing Rosaly, 
her face bright- 
ened, she made 
a rapid motion 
with her hand, 
and then, to my 
astonishment, 
began to speak 
on her fingers. 

‘She can hear 
all right, but she 
is quite dumb 
has been so 
since she was a 
child,” said the 
rector’s daughter 
to me. “She 
does not use the 
ordinary deaf 
and dumb lan- 
guage, but she 
taught me_ her 
peculiar signs 
long ago, and I 
often run up here to have a chat with her. 

“Now, look here, mother,” continued the 
girl, going up close to the dame, “I have 
brought two gentlemen to see you : we want 
you to tell us our fortunes. It is lucky to 
have the fortune told on Christmas Eve, is 
it not?” 

The herb-woman nodded, then pointed 
inside the hut. She then spoke quickly on 
her fingers. Rosaly turned to us. 

“We are in great luck,” said the girl, 
excitedly. “ A curious thing has happened. 
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Mother Heriot has a visitor staying with her, 
no less a person than the greatest fortune- 
teller in England, the Queen of the Gipsies ; 
she is spending a couple of nights in the hut. 
Mother Heriot suggests that the Queen of 
the Gipsies shall tell us our fortunes. It will 
be quite magnificent.” 

“IT wonder if the woman she alludes to is 
one of the gipsies who arrived at Rokesby 
Station yesterday,” I said, turning to Dufrayer. 

“Very possibly,” he answered, just raising 
his brows. 

Rosaly continued to speak, in great excite- 
ment. 

“You consent, don’t you?” she said to us 
both. 

“ Certainly,” said Dufrayer, with a smile. 

“ All right, mother,” cried Miss Sherwood, 
turning once again to the herb-woman; “ we 
will have our fortunes told, and your gipsy 
friend shall tell them. Will she come out to 
us here, or shall we go in to her?” 

Again there was a quick pantomime of 
fingers and hands. Rosaly began to interpret. 

“‘ Mother Heriot says that she will speak to 
her first. She seems to stand in considerable 
awe of her.” 

The herb-woman vanished inside the hut. 
We continued to stand on the threshold. 

I looked at Dufrayer, who gave me an 
answering glance of amusement. Our po- 
sition was ridiculous, and yet, ridiculous as it 
seemed, there was a curiously tense feeling 
at my heart, and my depression grew greater 
than ever. I felt myself to be standing on 
the brink of a great catastrophe, and could 
not understand my own sensations. 


The herb- woman returned, and Miss 
Sherwood eagerly interpreted. 
“How queer!” she exclaimed. “The 


gipsy will only see me alone. I am to meet 
her in the hut. Shall I go?” 

“T should advise you to have nothing to 
do with the matter,” said Dufrayer. 

“Oh, but I am curious. I should like to,” 
she answered. 

“Well, we will wait for you ; but don’t put 
faith in her silly words.” 

The girl’s face slightly paled. 
the hut ; we remained outside. 

“Knowing her peculiar idiosyncrasy, I 
wonder if we did right to let her go in?” I 
said to my friend. 

“Why not ?” said Dufrayer. 

“With such a disposition she ought not to 
be indulged in ridiculous superstitions,” I 
said. 

“She cannot take such nonsense seriously,” 
was his reply. He was leaning up against 


She entered 
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the lintel of the little hut, his arms folded, 
his eyes looking straight before him. 1 had 
never seen his face look keener or more 
matter-of-fact. 

A moment later Miss Sherwood re-appeared. 
There was a marked, and quite terrible, 
change in her face—it was absolutely white. 
She avoided our eyes, slipped a piece of 
silver into Mother Heriot’s hand, and said, 
quickly :—- 

“Tet us hurry home; it is turning very 
cold.” 

“Now, what is it?” said Dufrayer, as we 
began to descend the mountain ; “ you look 
as if you had heard bad news.” 

“The Queen of the Gipsies was very 
mysterious,” said the girl. 

“ What sort of person was she ?” I asked. 

“T cannot tell you, Mr. Head ; I saw very 
little of her. She was in a dark part of the 
hut, and was incomplete shadow. She took 
my hand and looked at it, and said what I 
am not allowed to repeat.” 

“T am sorry you saw her,” I answered, “ but 
surely you don’t believe her? You are too 
much a girl of the latter end of the 
nineteenth century to place your faith in 
fortune-tellers.” 

“ But that is just it,” she answered ; “I am 
not a girl of the nineteenth century at all, 
and I do most fully believe in fortune- 
telling and all kinds of superstitions. I 
wish we hadn’t gone. What I have heard 
does affect me strangely, strangely. I wish 
we had not gone.” 

We were now descending the hill, but 
as we walked Miss Sherwood kept glancing 
behind her as if afraid of someone or some- 
thing following us. Suddenly she stopped, 
turned round and clutched my arm. 

“Hark! Who is that?” she whispered, 
pointing her hand towards a dark shadow 
beneath the trees. “There is someone 
coming after us, I am certain there is. 
Don’t you see a figure behind that clump ? 
Who can it be? Listen.” 

We waited and stood silent for a moment, 
gazing towards the spot which the girl had 
indicated. The sharp snap of a dead twig 
followed by the rustling noise of rapidly 
retreating footsteps sounded through the 
stillness. I ‘felt Miss Sherwood’s hand 
tremble on my arm. 

“There certainly was someone there,” said 
Dufrayer ; “ but why should not there be ?” 

“Why, indeed?” I echoed. “There is 
nothing to be frightened about, Miss Sher- 
wood. It is doubtless one of Mother 
Heriot’s bucolic patients,” 
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“They never venture near her at this hour,” 
she answered. “ They believe in her, but they 
are also a good deal afraid. No one ever 
goes to see Mother Heriot after dark. Let 
us get quickly home.” 

I could see that she was much troubled, 
and thought it best to humour her. We 
hurried forward. Just as we entered the 
pine wood I looked back. On the summit 
of the little ridge which contained Mother 


Heriot’s hut I saw dimly through the 
mist a tall figure. The moment my eyes 
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I laughed at my own nervousness. Surely 
here at least we were safe from that woman’s 
machinations. 

We reached home, and I mentioned my 
vague suspicion to Dufrayer. 

** A wild idea has occurred to me,” I said. 

“* What ?” he answered. 

“Tt has flashed through my brain that 
there is just a remote possibility that the 
gipsy fortune-teller in Mother Heriot’s hut is 
Madame herself.” 

He looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“We never can tell where 








“1 SAW DIMLY THROUGH THE MIST 
rested on it, it vanished. There was some- 
thing in its height and gait which made my 
heart stand still. It resembled the tall 
gipsy whom I had noticed yesterday, and it 
also bore—God in Heaven, yes—an intangi- 
ble and yet very real resemblance to Mme. 





Koluchy. Mme. Koluchy here! Impos- 
sible! My brain must be playing me a trick. 
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and how Madame may re- 
appear,” he said; “but I 
think in this case, Head, you 
may banish the suspicion from 
your mind. Beyond doubt, 
the woman has left England 
long ago.” 

The evening passed away. 
I noticed that Rosaly was 
silent and preoccupied ; her 


nervousness was now quite 
apparent to everyone, and her 
father, who could not but 


remark it, was especially tender 
to her. 


Christmas Day went by 
quietly. In the morning we 
all attended service in the 
little church, and at night 


some guests arrived for the 
usual festivities. We passed 
a merry evening, but now and 
then I glanced with a certain 
apprehension at Miss Sher- 
wood. She was in white, with 
holly berries in her belt and 
dark hair. She was certainly 
a very pretty girl, but the 
uneasiness plainly manifested 


in her watchful eyes and 
trembling lips marred her 
beauty. There was a want 


of quiet about her, too, which 
infected me uncomfortably. 
Suddenly I determined to ask 
for her confidence. What had 
the mysterious gipsy said to 
her ? This was the night when, 
according to old tradition, the ghost of the 
herb-woman appeared. If Miss Sherwood 
could relieve her mind before retiring to 
rest, it would be all the better for her. 
We were standing near each other, and 
as she stooped to pick up a bunch of berries 
which had fallen from her belt, I bent 
towards her, 


RE.” 
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“You are troubled about something,” I 
said. 

“Oh, I am a very silly girl,” she replied. 

“Will you not tell me about it?” I con- 
tinued. “I will respect your confidence, and 
give you my sympathy.” 

“T ought not to encourage my nervous 
fears,” she replied. ‘“ By the way, did father 
tell you about the legend connected with this 
house ?” 

“He did.” 

“This is the night when the herb-woman 
appears.” 

“My dear child, you don’t suppose that a 
spirit from the other world really comes back 
in that fashion ! 
Dismiss it from 
your mind— 
there is nothing 
in it.” 

**So you say,” 
she answered, 
“but you never 
saw ”— she _ be- 
gan to tremble, 
and raising her 
hand brushed it 
across her eyes. 
“T feel a ghostly 
influence in the 


air,” she said; 
“T know that 
something 
dreadful will 
happen to- 
night.” 

“You think 
that, because 
the fortune-teller 
frightened you 
yesterday.” 

She gave me 


a startled and 
wide-awake 
glance. 

“What 
you mean ?” 

“ | judge from 
your face and manner. If you will take 
courage and unburden your mind, I may, 
doubtless, be able to dispel your fears.” 

“But she told me what she did under the 
promise of secrecy ; dare I break my word ?” 

“Under the circumstances, yes,” I 
answered, quickly. 

“Very well, I will tell you. I don’t feel 
as if I could keep it to myself another 
moment. But you on your part must faith- 
fully promise that it shall go no farther.” 


do 
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“‘T will make the promise,” I said. 

She looked me full in the face. 

“Come into the conservatory,” she said. 
She took my hand, and led me out of the 
long, low drawing-room into a_ great con- 
servatory at the farther end. It was lit with 
many Chinese lanterns, which gave a dim, 
and yet bright, effect. We went and stood 
under a large lemon tree, and Miss Sherwood 
took one of my hands in both her own. 

“T shall never forget that scene yester- 
day,” she said. “I could scarcely see the face 
of the gipsy, but her great, brilliant eyes 
pierced the gloom, and the feel of her hand 
thrilled me when it touched mine. She 
asked me to 
kneel by her, 
and her voice 
was very full, 
and deep, and 
of great power ; 
it was not like 
that of an un- 
educated wo- 
man. She spoke 
very slowly, with 
a pause between 
each word. 

“*T pity you, 
for you are close 
to death,’ she 
began. 

“T felt myself 
quite incapable 
of replying, and 
she continued :— 

***Not your 
own death, nor 
even that of 
your father, but 
all the same you 
are very close to 
death. Death 
will soon touch 
you, and it will 
be cold, and 
mysterious, and 
awful, and try as 
you may, you cannot guard against it, for it 
will come from a very unlooked-for source, 
and be instant and swift in its work. Now 
ask me no more—go !’ 

““* But what about the fortunes of the two 
gentlemen who are waiting outside ?’ I said. 

“*T have told you the fortunes of those 
men,’ she answered ; ‘go!’ 

“She waved me away with her hand, and I 
went out. That is all, Mr. Head. I do not 
know what it means, but you can understand 
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that to a nervous girl like me it has come as 
a shock.” 

“T can, truly,” I replied; “and now you 
must make up your mind not to think of it 
any more. The gipsy saw that you were 
nervous, and she thought she would heighten 
the impression by words of awful portent, 
which doubtless mean nothing at all.” 

Rosaly tried to smile, and I think my 
words comforted her. She little guessed the 
battle I was having with my own heart. The 
unaccountable depression which had assailed 
me of late now gathered thick like a pall. 

Late that evening I went to Dufrayer’s 
room. I had promised Miss Sherwood that 
I would not betray her confidence, but the 
words of the gipsy in the herb-woman’s hut 
kept returning to me again and again. 

“I pity you, for you are close to death. You 
cannot guard against it, for it will come from 
an unlooked-for source, and be instant and 
swift in its work.” 

“What is the matter?” said 
glancing into my face. 

“IT am depressed,” I replied ; “ the ghostly 
legend belonging to this house is affecting me.” 

He smiled. 

“And by the way,” I added, “you are 
sleeping in the room where the murder was 
committed.” 

He smiled again, and gave me a glance of 
amused commiseration. 

“Really, Head,” he cried, “this sort of 
thing is unlike you. Surely old wives’ fables 
ought not to give you a moment’s serious 
thought. ‘The fact that an unfortunate lad 
was murdered in this room cannot affect my 
nerves some twenty years afterwards. Do go 
to bed, my dear fellow ; you need a long sleep.” 

He bade me good-night. I had no excuse 
to linger, and I left him. 

Just as 1 had reached the door, he called 
after me. 

“*Good-night, old man ; sleep well.” 

I turned and looked at him. He 
standing by the window, his face was towards 
me, and he still wore that inscrutable smile 
which was one of his special characteristics. 
I left him. I little guessed 

I retired to my room; my 
fire ; it was impossible for me to rest. What 
was yesterday but a vague suspicion was now, 
assuming the form of a certainty. Only one 
person could have uttered the words which 
Miss Sherwood had heard. Beyond doubt, 
Madame Koluchy had known ofour proposed 
visit to Rokesby. Beyond doubt, she, in 
company with some gipsies, had joined our 
train, and when we arrived at Rokesby, she 
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alighted there also. With her knowledge of 
the gipsies, an acquaintanceship with Mother 
Heriot would be easily made. To take 
refuge in her hut would be a likely contin- 
gency. Why had she done so? What 
mischief could she do to us from such a 
vantage point? Suddenly, like a vivid flash, 
the memory of the secret passage, which 
none of the inmates of the house could dis 
cover, returned to me. In all probability 
this passage was well known to Mother 
Heriot, for had not her mother committed 
the murder which had taken place in this 
very house, and did not the legend say that 
she had entered the house, and quitted it 
again, through the secret passage ? 

I quickly made up my mind. I must act, 
and act at once. I would go straight to the 
hut ; I would confront Madame ; I would meet 
her alone. In open combat I had nothing 
to fear. Anything was better than this wear- 
ing and agonizing suspense. 

I waited in my room until the steps of the 
old rector retiring for the night were heard, 
and then went swiftly downstairs. I took 
the key of the hall door from its hook on the 
wall, opened it, locked it behind me, went to 
the stables, secured a lantern, and then began 
my ascent of Grey Tor. 

The night was clear and starlit, the moon 
had not yet risen, but the stars made sufficient 
light for me to see my way. After a little 
over an hour’s hard walking, I reached the 
herb-woman’s hut. I thundered on the door 
with my stick, and in a minute the dame 
appeared. Suddenly I remembered that she 
was dumb, but she could hear. .I spoke to her. 

“T have a word to say to the stranger 
who was here yesterday,” I began. “ Is she 
within? I must see her at once.” 

The herb-woman shook her head. 

“T do not believe you,” I said; “stand 
aside, I must search the hut.” 

She stood aside, and I entered. There 
was no one else present. The hut was small, 
a glance showed me each corner—the herb- 
woman’s guest had departed. 

Without even apologizing for my abrupt 
intrusion, I quickly ran down the mountain, 
and, as I did so, the queer rhyme which con- 
tained the key to the secret passage occurred 
to my memory. I had my memorandum 
book with me; I opened it now, and read 
the words : 

When the Yew and Star combine, 
Draw it twenty cubits line ; 

Wait until the saintly lips 

Shall the belfry spire eclipse. 
Cubits eight across the first, 
There shall lie the tomb accurst, 
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Gibberish doubtless, and yet gibberish 
with a possible meaning. I pondered over 
the enigmatical words. 

“ There is a yew tree in the churchyard,” 
I said to myself, “but the rest seems un- 
fathomable.” 

There was a short cut home through the 
churchyard—I resolved to take it. I went 
there and walked straight to the yew tree. 

““ When the Yew and Star combine,” I said, 
speaking aloud. “Surely there is only one 
star which. re- 
mains immov- 
able — the Pole, 
or North Star.” 

I looked up at 
the sky —the 
Pole star was 
shining down 
upon me. _ I be- 
came excited and 
much*tnterested. 
Moving about, I 
presently got the 
trunk of the old 
yew tree and the 
star in a line. 
Then J again ex- 
amined my key. 

“ Draw it twenty 
cubits line.” 

Twenty cubits 
meant thirty feet. 
I walked on ina 
straight line that 
distance, and 
then perceived in 
the moonlight, 
for the moon had 
now risen, that 
standing here, 
and looking at 
the church spire, 
the lips of the 
stone carving of 
a saint just covered the spire itself from view. 
Surely the meaning of the second couplet was 
plain : te , , , 

Wait until the saintly lips 
Shall therbelfiy spire eclipse. 
The third and last couplet ran as follows : 
Cubits eight across the first, 
There shall lie the tomb accurst. 

My heart beating hard, I quickly measured 
eight cubits, namely twelve feet, and then 
started back with a cry of horror, for I had 
come to a large vault, which stood open. The 
entrance-stone had been moved aside. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation I ran down some 
steps. The tomb was a large one, and was 

Vol. xvi.-- 64. 
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quite empty ; never coffin of man had lain here, 
but a passage wound away to the left, a 
tortuous passage, down which I quickly 
walked. My lantern threw light on the 
ghastly place, and the air was sufficiently good 
to prevent the candle going out. 

Why was the tomb open? What was 
happening? Fear itself seemed to walk by 
my side. Never before had I so felt its ghastly 
presence. I hurried my steps, and soon 
perceived a dim light at the farther end. 
The next instant 
I had entered 
the hall of the 
old house. I had 
done so through 
a panel which 
had been slipped 
aside. Had any- 
one gone in be- 
fore me? If so, 
whom ! Who had 
opened the 
tomb ? Who had 
traversed the 
passage ? Who 
had gone _ into 
the house by this 
fearful and long- 
closed door ? 

I was just about 
to rush upstairs, 
when a piercing 
scream fell on 
my ears ; it came 
from just above 
me. With two or 
three bounds I 
cleared the stairs, 
and the next in- 
stant my eyes fell 
upon a huddled- 
up heap on the 
landing. I bent 
over it; it was 
Rosaly. Her features were twitching in a 
horrible manner, and her dilated eyes stared 
at me without any recognition. Her lips 
were murmuring, “Catch her! catch her!” 

The next moment the rector appeared 
hurrying down the passage in his dressing- 
gown. 

“What is wrong?” he cried ; “ what has 
happened ?” 

The girl clung to my arm, and now sent 
up scream after scream. The entire house 
was aroused, and the servants with scared 
faces came running to the spot. Rosaly’s 
terror now found vent in fresh words. 
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“The herb-woman,” she sobbed, “the 
ghost of the herb-woman. I heard a noise 
and ran on to the landing. I met her—she 
was coming from Mr. Dufrayer’s room—she 
was making straight for yours, Mr. Head. 
Suddenly she saw me, uttered a cry, and 
fled downstairs. Oh, catch her, the ghost! 
the ghust !” 

“Did you say the woman was coming 
from Dufrayer’s room?” I asked. A sudden 
maddening fear clutched at my heart. Where 
was Dufrayer? Surely he must have heard 
this uproar. -J] went to his room, opened 
the door, and dashed in. Inside all was 
darkness. 

“Wake up,” I said to him, “something 
dreadful has happened—did you not hear 
Rosaly scream? Wake up!” 

There was no answer. I returned to the 
landing to fetch a light. The rector now 
accompanied me into’the room. We both 
went up to the silent figure in the bed. I 
bent over him and shook him by the 
shoulder. Still he did not stir. I bent 
lower, and observed on his neck, just behind 
the ear, a slight mark, the mark which a 
hypodermic syringe would make. Good 
God ! what had happened ? 

“ You are close to death. You cannot guard 
against it, try as you may, for it will come 


Jrom an unlooked for source, and be instant 
and swift in its work.” 

The words echoed mockingly in my ears. 
I flung down the bed-clothes, and, in an 
access of agony, laid my hand on the heart 


of the man I loved best on earth. He was 
dead ! 

I staggered back, faint and giddy, against 
the bed-post. 

“See,” I said to the old clergyman, “ her 
work, the fiend ; she has been in this house. 
She has entered by the secret passage. Come 
at once ; there is not an instant to lose. As 
there is a God in Heaven, she shall pay the 
price for this crime.” 

Sherwood gazed at me, as if he thought 
me bereft of my senses. He could not 
believe that Dufrayer was really dead. I 
pointed to the small wound on his neck, and 
asked him to feel where the heart no longer 
beat. 

“ But who has done it ?” he said. 
fiend do you allude to ?” 

“Mme. Koluchy ; let us follow her.” 

I rushed from the room and downstairs. 
The panel in the hall had been slammed to, 
but my memory could not play me false; I 
knew its position. I found what had been 
so long searched for in vain, touched a spring, 
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and opened it. Sherwood and I hurried 
down the winding passage. Just at the 
entrance to the tomb we came upon a gipsy 
woman’s bonnet and cloak. They had been 
dropped there, doubtless, by Madame when 
she had flown after committing her deadly 
work. We entered the empty tomb. On 
the floor lay a small hypodermic syringe. I 
picked it up—it was broken. To its sides 
clung a whitish-grey substance. I guessed 
what it afterwards proved to be—trinitrin, or 
nitro - glycerine in strong solution. The 
effect of such a terrible poison would be 
instantaneous. 

Sherwood and I returned to the house—the 
place was in an uproar of excitement. The 
local police were called in. I told my strange 
tale, and my strong suspicions, to which they 
listened with breathless interest. 

Rosaly was very ill, going from one strong 
hysterical fit into another. The doctor. was 
summoned to attend her. The fact of 
Dufrayer’s death was carefully kept from the 
sick girl. Her father was so distracted about 
her that he could give no attention to anyone 
else. 

Meanwhile I was alone, utterly. alone, with 
my anguish and horror. The friend of my 
life had fallen by the hand of Mme. 
Koluchy. A fire was burning in my brain, 
which grew hotter each instant. Never was 
man mofe pursued with a deadly thirst for 
vengeance. ‘The thought that Madame was 
moment by moment putting a greater dis- 
tance between herself and me drove me mad. 
‘Towards morning I could stand inaction 
no longer, and determined to walk to 
the station. When I got there I learned 
that no train left before nine o'clock. 
This was more than I could bear; my 
restlessness increased. The junction which 
connected with the main line was a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles off. There was no 
carriage to be obtained. Nevertheless, I 
resolved to walk the distance. I had over- 
estimated my own strength. I was already 
faint and giddy. The shock had told on me 
more than I dared to own. I had not gone 
half the distance before I was seized with a 
queer giddiness, my eyes grew dim, the earth 
seemed to reel away from me, I staggered 
forward a few steps, and then all was lost in 
darkness. I must have stumbled and fallen 
by the wayside, and my fit of unconsciousness 
must have been long, for when I came to 
myself the sun was high in the heavens. A 
rough-looking man, dressed as a workman, 
was bending over me. 

“You have been real bad,” he said, the 
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“*A ROUGH-LOOKING MAN WAS BENDING OVER ME.” 


“The lady said 


moment my eyes met his. 
to throw cold water on you and you’d be 
better.” 

The man’s words roused me as no ordinary 


restorative could.do. . I sat up, and the next 
moment had tottered to my feet. 

“The lady?” I said. ‘‘ Did you mention 
a lady? What lady?” 

“A tall lady,” was the reply, “a stranger 
in these parts. She was bending over you 
when I come along. She had black eyes, 
and I thought she was giving you something 
to bring you round. When she saw me she 
said, ‘ You dash cold water over him, and 
he'll come to.’” 

“ But where is the lady now?” I gasped. 

“There by yonder hill, just going over the 
brow, don’t you see ?” 

“T do, and I know who she is. I must 
overtake her. Good-bye, my man, I am all 
right.” 

So I was : the sudden stimulus had renewed 
my faltering strength. I recognised that 
figure. With that grace, inimitable and 
perfect, which never at any moment deserted 
it, it was.moving from my view. Yes, I 


knew it. Mme. Koluchy had doubtless 
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found me by the wayside, and 
had meant to complete the 
work which she had begun last 
night. Had she still possessed 
her syringe I should now have 
been a dead man. Where was 
she going? Doubtless to catch 
the very train to which I was 
hurrying. If so, we should meet 
almost immediately. I hurried 
forward. Once again I caught 
sight of the figure in the far 
distance. I could not get up 
to it, and suddenly I felt that 
I did not want to. I should 
meet her in London to-night. 
That was my _ thought of 
thoughts. 

As I approached the great 

junction I heard the whistle of 
a coming train. It was the 
express. It dashed into the 
station just as I reached it. I 
was barely in time. Without 
waiting for a ticket I stumbled 
almost in a fainting condition 
into the first carriage I could 
reach. The train moved on. 
I felt a sudden sense of satisfac- 
tion. Mme. Koluchy was also 
on board. 

How that awful journey was 
passed is difficult for me to remember. 
Beyond the thought of thoughts that 
Madame and I were rushing to London by 
the same train, that we should beyond doubt 
meet soon, I had little feeling of any sort. 
Her hour was close at hand—my hour of 
vengeance was nigh. 

At the first junction I handed two telegrams 
to a porter and desired him to send them off 
immediately. They were to Tyler and Ford. 

When between eight and nine o’clock that 
night we reached Euston, the detectives were 
waiting for me. 

“ Mme. Koluchy is in the train,” I said 
to them ; “ you can apprehend her if you are 
quick—there is not an instant to lose.” 

The men in wild excitement began to 
search along the platform. I followed them. 
Surely Madame could not have already es- 
caped. She had not the faintest idea that I 
was in the train; she would take things 
leisurely when she reached Euston. So I had 
hoped, but my hopes were falsified. Nowhere 
could we get even a glimpse of the face for 
which we sought. 

“Never mind,” said Ford, “I also have 
news, and I believe that our success is 
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near. We will go straight to her house. I 
learned not an hour ago that a fresh staff of 
servants had been secured, and the house is 
brightly lit up. Our detectives who surround 
the place are under the impression that she 
will be in her old quarters to-night. I have 
a carriage in waiting: we will start imme- 
diately.” 

Without a word I entered it, and we 
drove off. We made no plans beyond the 
intention in each man’s breast that Madame 
should be taken either alive or dead. 

As the carriage drew up at the house I 
noticed that the hall was brilliantly lighted. 
The moment Ford touched the bell a 
flunkey threw the door open, as if he were 
waiting for us. 

“My mistress is in her laboratory,” was 
his reply to our inquiries. “She has just 
returned after a journey. I think she ex- 
pects you, gentlemen. Will you go to her 
there ?—you know the way.” 

We rapidly crossed the hall and began to 
descend the stone steps. As we did so the 
muffled hum of machinery in rapid motion 
fell on our ears. Just as we reached the 
laboratory door Ford, who had been leading 
the way, stopped and turned round. His face 
was very pale, but he spoke firmly and 
quietly. 

“ There is not the least doubt,” he said, in 
a semi-whisper, “that we are going into great 
danger. Madame would not receive us like 
this if she had not made a plan for our 
destruction which only she could devise. It 
is impossible to tell what may happen. ‘That 
it will be a terrible encounter, and that it will 
need all our strength and presence of mind, 
is certain, for we are now about to enter the 
very sanctuary of her fiendish arts and 
appliances. 1 will go first. The moment I 
see her I shall cover her, and if she stirs will 
shoot her dead on the spot.” 

He turned the handle of the door, and we 
slipped silently into the laboratory. 

It was like entering a furnace, the heat was 
stifling. A single ‘incandescent burner shed 
a subdued light over the place, revealing the 
outline of the stone roof and dim recesses in 
the walls. At the farther end stood Madame. 
As we entered, she turned slowly and faced 
us; her face was quiet, her lips closed, her 
eyes alone expressed emotion. 

“Hands up, or I fire!” rang out from 
Ford, who stepped forward and immediately 
covered her with his revolver. 

She instantly obeyed, raising both her 
arms; her eyes now met mine, and the 
faintest of smiles played round her lips. 
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The next instant, as if wrenched from his 
grasp by some unseen power, the weapon 
leapt from Ford’s hands, and dashed itself 
with terrific force against the poles of an 
enormous electro-magnet beside him. Every 
loose piece of iron started and sprang 
towards it with a deafening crash. Madame 
must have made the current by pressing 
a key on the floor with her foot. For 
a moment we stood rooted to the 
spot, thunder-struck by the sudden and 
unforeseen method by which we had been 
disarmed. 

Mme. Koluchy still continued to gaze 
at us, but now her smile grew broader, and 
soon it rang out in.a scornful laugh. 

“Tt is my turn to dictate terms,” she said, 
in a steady, even voice. ‘“ Advance one step 
towards me, and we die together. Norman 
Head, this is your supposed hour of victory, 
but know that you will never take me either 
alive or dead.” 

As she spoke her hand moved to a small 
lever on the bench beside her. She drew 
herself up to her full, majestic height, and 
stood rigid as a figure carved in marble. I 
glanced at Ford : his lips were firmly com- 
pressed, drops of sweat gleamed upon his 
face, he began to breathe quickly through 
distended nostrils, then with a sudden spring 
he bounded forward, and simultaneously 
there leapt up, straight before our eyes, what 
seemed like one huge sheet of white flame. 
So fearfully bright and dazzling was it that it 
struck us like a blow, and Tyler and I fell. 
We were blinded by a heat that seemed to 
sear our very eyeballs. The next moment 
all was darkness. 


When I came to myself a cool draught of 
air was blowing upon my face, and Tyler’s 
voice sounded in my ears. I rose, staggering. 
Before my eyes there still seemed to dance a 
thousand sparks and whirling wheels of fire. 
The servants were running about wildly, and 
one of the men had brought a lamp from the 
hall—it lit up the wild and haggard face of 
my companion. 

“We dare not go back,” he whispered, 
pointing to the laboratory door, trembling and 
almost gibbering as he did so. 

“ But what has happened ?” I said. 

I made a rush towards the laboratory. 
Two of the men held me back forcibly. 

“ Tt’s not safe, sir,” one of them said ; “the 
room within is a furnace. You would die if 
you entered.” 

By main force I was kept from rushing to 
my own destruction. 
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It was an hour later when we entered. 
Even then the heat was almost past bearing. 
Slowly and cautiously Tyler and I approached 
the spot where we had last seen Mme. 
Koluchy. Upon the stone flags lay the body 
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vast oxyhydrogen flame to give the intensest 
heat known, a heat computed by scientists 
at the enormous temperature of 2,400deg. 
Centigrade. 

It was evident what had happened. As 





“ 


HANDS UP, 


of the detective, so terribly burnt as to be 
almost unrecognisable, and a few yards farther 
was the mouth of a big hole, from which still 
radiated a fierce heat. By degrees it cooled 
sufficiently to allow us to examine it. It was 
about 8ft. deep and circular in shape. From 
its walls jutted innumerable jets. Their use 
was evident to me at once, for upon the 
floor beside us stood an enormous iron 
cylinder, such as are used for compressed 
gases. These had presumably been used 
before to create by means of the jets one 


OR I Fire!” 


Ford sprang forward Madame _ must 
have released the iron trap and descended 
through a column of this fearful flame, not 
only causing instantaneous death, but simul- 
taneously also an absolute annihilation. 
At the bottom of the well lay a small heap 
of smouldering ashes. These were all the 
earthly remains of the brain that had con- 
ceived and the body that had executed 
some of the most malignant designs against 
mankind that the history of the world has 


ever shown. 














Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 


RICHARD PEARSON HOBSON. “an assistant naval constructor. He has 
been the fecipient of many diplomas and 


BORN 1870. ; i 
Born 1870 honours, and has published both technical 


f} HE brave young lieutenant who, 
in front of the Spanish guns, 
sank the Merrimac in Santiago 
Harbour, is an assistant naval 
constructor, not a fighting officer. 
He graduated from the Southern Uni- 








From a} AGE 2. { Photograph. From a) AGF 19. ( Photograph. 


versity of Alabama, and later, in 1889, and semi-political works. His recent gallant 
at the head of his class, from the Naval act has justly made him an idol in the 
Academy at Annapolis. In 1891 he became _ eyes of his patriotic countrymen. 











From a) AGE 15. (Photograph. From a] PRESENT DAY, (Photograph, 
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MISS ETHEL 
HAYDON. 

ISS ETHEL 
HAYDON was 
born in Mel- 
AS bourne, Austra- 
~~ Jia, and at the 
age of sixteen joined the 
Lyric Amateur Club. She 
was very successful in 





From a Photo. by Foster & Martin, Melbourne. 


Australia, and played at Melbourne in “ On 
Change” and the title - rd/ 
Lavender,” etc. She first made her début 





AGE 12. 
From a Photo. by Barrauda. 


in London at the Avenue Theatre, in 1895, 
where she played in “ Dandy Dick Whitting- 
ton.” For the last three years Miss Haydon 










has met with tremendous suc- 
cess, under the popular Gaiety 
management, in the “ Shop 
Girl,” “ My Girl,” the “Circus 
Girl,” and the “ Runaway 
Girl.” 












PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by Alfred Ellis. 
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THE BISHOP OF 
HEREFORD. 


He was nominated Bishop 
of Hereford in February, 
1895. Dr. Percival was one 
of the first to preside over 
a meeting in this country 
called to express sympathy 
with Greece in her recent 
troubles. 























Born 1834. 


SHE RIGHT 
“a¢; REV. JOHN 
Bl 2 =) PERCIVAL, 
A) |25) Hon. LL. D., 
ce Bishop of 
Hereford, was educated 
at Oxford, where he was 
a scholar of Queen’s 
College from 1854 to 
1858, and Fellow of the 
same College from 1858 
to 1862. From 1860 to 
1862 he was a master at 

















AGE 24. 


From a Photo. by Maull & 
Polyblank, Piccadilly. 












AGE 40. 
From a Photo. by Hille & Saundere, Oujevd. 





AGE 34 
From.a Photo. by M. Guttenberg, Clifton, Bristol. 






Rugby School, and was then appointed first 
head master of Clifton College, a post which 
he most successfully filled until 1878, when 
he was elected President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. A few years later he was made 
a Canon of Bristol He has published 
“Some Helps for School Life,” sermons 
preached in Clifton College Chapel, and 
“The Connection of the Universities with 
the Great Towns.” He was one of the 
originators of the University College, Bristol, 
and is known throughout the country, and 
especially in the west, for his exertions for 
the spread of University education among 
the middle classes. In 1887 Dr. Percival 
was appointed head master of Rugby School, 
in succession to Dr. Jex-Blake, when he 
resigned the Presidency of Trinity College, 








Oxford, and also the Canonry at Bristol. From a Photo bs W. H. Bustin, Hereford. 











“geerns te knew SSS 
Wyant hes say ing. .leo “ ? 


India 
The small and not 
steward _ having 
he could 
think of upon the table, and then added 
everything the Chief could think of, |had 
assiduously poured out two cups of fea ‘and 


Curlew in the East 
Docks. 
over - clean 


placed everything 





withdrawn by request. The two: men ate 
steadily, conversing between bites and 
interrupted occasionally by a hoarse and 
sepulchral voice, the owner of which, being 
much exercised by the sight of the food, 
asked for it, prettily at first, and afterwards 
in a way which at least compelled attention. - 
‘ That’s pretty good for a parrot,” said the 

T hit, critically. “Seems to know what he’s 
saying, too. No, don’t give it anything. 
It'll stop, if you do.” 

“ There’s no pleasure to me in listening to 
coarse language,” said the Chief, with dignity. 

He absently dipped a piece of bread and 
butter in the Third’s tea, and, losing it, chased 
it round and round the bottom of the cup 
with his finger, the Third regarding the 
operation with an interest and emotion which 
he was at first unable to understand. 
“You'd better pour yourself out another 

’ he said, thoughtfully, as he caught the 
‘| hird’ s eye. 

“T’m going to,” said the other, drily. 
vee man I bought it of,” said the Chief, 
ol. xvi.—66. 


cup,’ 





giving the bird the sop, “said that it was a 
perfectly. respectable parrot, and wouldn’t 
know a bad word if it heard it. I hardly like 
to give it to my wife now.” 

“It’s no good being too particular,” said 
the Third, regarding the other with an ill- 
concealed grin ; “that’s the worst of all you 
young married fellows. Seem to think your 
wife has got to be wrapped up in ‘brown 
paper. Ten chances to one she'll be amused.” 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders disdain- 
fully. “I bought the bird to be company for 
her,” he said, slowly ; “ she'll be very lonesome 
without me, Rogers.” 

“ How do you know?” inquired the other. 

“She said so,” was the reply. 

“When you’ve been married as long as I 
have,” said the Third, who, having been 
married some fifteen years, felt that their 
usual positions . were somewhat reversed, 
“you'll know that, generally speaking, they’re 
glad to get rid of you.” 

“What for?” demanded the Chief, in a 
voice that Othello might have envied. 

“Well, you get in the way a bit,” said 
Rogers, with secret enjoyment ; “ you see, you 
upset the arrangements. House cleaning 
and all that sort of thing gets interrupted. 
They’re glad to see you back at first, and then 
glad to see the back of you.” 

“ There’s wives and wives,” 
groom, tenderly. 

“ And mine’s a good one,” said the Third, 


said the bride- 
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“registered A 1 at Lloyd’s, but she don’t 
worry about me going away. Your wife’s 
thirty years younger than you, isn’t she?” 

* Twenty-five,” corrected the other, shortly. 
“You see, what I’m afraid of is, that she'll 
get too much attention.” 

“ Well, women like that,” remarked the 
Third. 

“ But I don’t, curse it,” cried the Chief, 
hotly. “When I think of it I go hot all 
over-—boiling hot.” 

“That won’t last,” said the other, re- 
assuringly. “You won’t care twopence this 
time next year.” 

“We're not all alike,” growled the Chief ; 
“some of us have got finer feelings than 
others have. I saw the chap next door look- 
ing at her as we passed him this morning.” 

“Good heavens,” said the Third, wildly. 

“1 don’t want any of your confounded im- 
pudence,” said the Chief, sharply. “ He put 
his hat on straighter when he passed us. 
What do you think of that ?” 

“Can't say,” replied the other, with com 
mendable gravity; “it might mean any- 
thing.” 

“If he has any of his nonsense while I’m 
away, I'll break his neck,” said the Chief, 
passionately. “TI shall know of it.” 

The other raised his eyebrows. 

“Tve asked the landlady 
to keep her eyes open a bit,” 
said the Chief. “My wife 
was brought up in 
the country, and 
she’s very young 
and simple, so that 
it is quite right and 
proper for her to 
have a motherly old 
body to look after 
her.” 

“Told your wife?” 
queried Rogers. 

“No,” said the 
other. “Fact is, 
Rogers, I’ve got an 
idea about that 
parrot. I’m going 
to tell her it’s a 
magic bird, and 
will tell me every- 
thing she does while 
I'm away. Any- Vb} 
thing the landlady > 
tells me, I shall —N 
tell her I got from = 
the parrot. For one 
thing, I don’t want 
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her to go out after seven of an evening, 
and she’s promised me she won’t.. If she 
does I shall know, and pretend that I know 
through the parrot. What do you think of 
it?” 

“Think of it?” said the Third, staring at 
him. “Think of it? Fancy a man telling a 
grown-up woman a yarn like that !” 

“She believes in warnings, and death 
watches, and all that sort of thing,” said the 
Chief, “so why shouldn’t she ?” 

“ Well, you'll know whether she believes in 
it or not when you come back,” said Rogers, 
“and itll be a great pity, because it’s a 
beautiful talker, and the best swearer I ever 
heard.” 

“What do you mean ?” said the other. 

“TI mean it'll get its little neck wrung,” 
said the Third. 

“ Well, we'll see,” said Gannett. “I shall 
know what to think if it does die.” 

“I shall never see that bird again,” said 
Rogers, shaking his head as the Chief took 
up the cage and handed it to the steward, 
who was to accompany him home with it. 

The couple left the ship, and proceeded 
down the East India Dock road side by side, 
the only incident being a hot argument 
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between a constable and the engineer as to 
whether he could or could not be held 
responsible for the language in which the 
parrot saw fit to indulge when the steward 
happened to drop it. 

The engineer took the cage at his door, 
and, not without some misgivings, took it 
upstairs into the parlour and set it on the 
table. Mrs. Gannett, a simple-looking woman, 
with sleepy brown eyes and a docile manner, 
clapped her hands with joy. 

“Tsn’t ita beauty ?” said Mr. Gannett, look- 
ing at it. “ I bought it to be company for you 
while I’m away.” 

“You're too good to me, Jem,” said his 
wife. She walked all round the cage admir- 
ing it; the parrot, which was of a highly sus- 
picious and nervous disposition, having had 
boys at its last place, turning with her. After 
she had walked round him five times, he got 
sick of it, and, in a simple, sailorly fashion, 
said so. 

“Oh, Jem!” said his wife. 

“Tt’s a beautiful talker,” said Gannett, 
hastily, “‘and it’s so clever that it picks up 
everything it hears, but it’ll soon forget it.” 

“It looks as though it knows what you are 
saying,” said his wife. ‘‘ Just look at it—the 
artful thing ! ” 

The opportunity was too good to be missed, 
and in a few straightforward lies the engineer 
acquainted Mrs. Gannett of the miraculous 
powers with which he had chosen to 
endow it. 

“But you don’t believe it?” said his wife, 
staring at him, open-mouthed. 

“IT do,” said the engineer, firmly. 

“But how can it know what I’m doing, 
when I’m away ?” persisted Mrs. Gannett. 

“ Ah, that’s its secret,” said the engineer ; 
“a good many people would like to know 
that, but nobody has found out yet. It’s 
a magic bird, and when you've said that, 
you’ve said all there.is to say about it.” 

Mrs. Gannett, wrinkling her forehead, eyed 
the marvellous bird curiously. 

“ You'll find it’s quite true,” said Gannett ; 
“when I come back that bird’ll be able to 
tell me how you’ve been, and all about you— 
everything you’ve done during my absence.” 

“Good gracious!” said the astonished 
Mrs. Gannett. 

“If you stay out after seven of an evening 
or do anything else that I shouldn’t like, that 
bird’ll tell me,” continued the engineer, 
impressively. “It'll tell me who comes to 
See you, and, in fact, it will tell me everything 
you do while I’m away.” 

“Well, it won’t have anything bad to tell 
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of me,” said Mrs. Gannett, composedly, 
“ unless it tells lies.” 

“Tt can’t tell lies,” said her husband, con- 
fidently ; “and now, if you go amd put your 
bonnet on, we'll drop in at the theatre for 
half an hour.” 

It was a prophetic utterance, for he made 
such a fuss over the man next to his wife 
offering her his opera-glasses that they left, 
at the urgent request of the management, in 
almost exactly that space of time. 

“ You'd better carry me about in a band- 
box,” said Mrs. Gannett, wearily, as the 
vutraged engineer stalked home beside her. 
“ What harm was the man doing ?” 

“You must have given him some 
encouragement,” said Mr. Gannett, fiercely ; 
“made eyes at him or something. A man 
wouldn’t offer to lend a lady his opera-glasses 
without——” 

Mrs. Gannett tossed her head, and that so 
decidedly, that a passing stranger turned his 
head and looked at her. Mr. Gannett 
accelerated his pace, and taking his wife’s 
arm led her swiftly home with a passion too 
great for words. 

By the morning his anger had evaporated, 
but the misgivings remained. He left 
after breakfast for the Cur/ew, which was to 
sail in the afternoon, leaving behind him 
copious instructions by following which his 
wife would be enabled to come down and see 
him off with the minimum exposure of her 
fatal charms. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Gannett dusted the 
room, until coming to the parrot’s cage she 
put down the duster and eyed its eerie 
occupant curiously. She fancied that she 
saw an evil glitter in the creature’s eye, and 
thought that the knowing way in which it 
drew the film over it was as near an ap- 
proach to a wink as a bird could get. 

She was still looking at it when there was 
a knock at the door, and a bright little 
woman, rather smartly dressed, bustled into 
the room and greeted her effusively. 

“T just came to see you, my dear, because 
I thought a little outing would do me good,” 
she said, briskly ; “ and, if you’ve no objection, 
I'll come down to the docks with you to see 
the boat off.” 

Mrs. Gannett assented readily ; it would 
ease the engineer’s mind, she thought, if he 
saw her with a chaperon. 

“Nice bird,” said Mrs. Cluffins, mechani- 
cally bringing her parasol to the charge. 

“ Don’t do that,” said her friend, hastily. 

“ Why not?” said the other. 

“ Language!” said Mrs. Gannett, solemnly. 
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“*) MUST DO SOMETHING TO IT,’ SAID MRS. CLUFFINS.” 


“Well, I must do something to it,” said 
Mrs. Cluffins, restlessly. 

She held the parasol near the cage and 
suddenly opened it. It was a flaming scarlet, 
and for the moment the shock took the 
parrot’s breath away. 

“He don’t mind that,” said Mrs. Gannett. 

The parrot, hopping to the farther corner 
of the bottom of his cage, said something, 
feebly. Finding that nothing dreadful hap- 
pened, he repeated his remark somewhat 
more boldly, and being convinced after all 
that the apparition was quite harmless, and 
that he had displayed his craven spirit for 
nothing, hopped back on his perch and raved 
wickedly. 

“If that was my bird,” said Mrs. Cluffins, 
almost as scarlet as her parasol, “I should 
wring its neck.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said Mrs. Gannett, 
solemnly ; and, having quieted the bird, by 
throwing a cloth over its cage, explained its 
properties. 

“ What!” said Mrs. Cluffins, unable to 
sit still in her chair. ‘ You mean to tell me 
that your husband said that? ” 

Mrs. Gannett nodded. ‘“He’s awfully 
jealous of me,” she said, with a slight simper. 

“I wish he was my husband,” said Mrs. 
Cluffins, in a thin, hard voice. “I wish C. 
would talk to me like that. I wish somebody 
would try and persuade C. to talk to me like 
that.” 

“It shows he’s fond of me,” said Mrs. 
Gannett, looking down. 


Mrs. Cluffins jumped 
up and, snatching the 
cover off the cage, 
endeavoured, but in 
vain, to get the parasol 
through the bars. 








“And you believe that 
rubbish?” she _ said, 
scathingly. “Booh, you 
wretch !” 

“IT don’t believe 
it,” said her friend, 
taking her gently 
away and covering 
the cage hastily 
just as the bird 
was recovering ; 
“but I let him 
think I do.” 

“T call it an 
outrage,” said Mrs. Cluffins, waving 
the parasol wildly. “I never heard 
of such a thing. I’d like to give Mr. 
Gannett a piece of my mind. Just 
about half an hour of it. He wouldn’t be 
the same man afterwards. I’d parrot him.” 

Mrs. Gannett, soothing her agitated friend 
as well as she was able, led her gently to a 
chair and removed her hat, and finding that 
complete recovery was impossible while the 
parrot remained in the room, took that 
wonder-working bird outside. 

By the time they had reached the docks 
and boarded the Cur/ew, Mrs. Cluffins had 
quite recovered her spirits. She roamed 
about the steamer, asking questions which 
savoured more of idle curiosity than a 
genuine thirst for knowledge, and was at no 
pains to conceal her opinion of those who 
were unable to furnish her with satisfactory 
replies. 

“T shall think of you every day, Jem,” 
said Mrs. Gannett, tenderly. 

“] shall think of you every minute,” said 
the engineer, reproachfully. 

He sighed gently and gazed in a scandal- 
ized fashion at Mrs. Cluffins, who was carry- 
ing on a desperate flirtation with one of the 
apprentices. a9 

“She’s very light-hearted,” said his wife, 
following the direction of his eyes. 

“She is,” said Mr. Gannett, curtly, as the 
unconscious Mrs. Cluffins shortened her 
parasol and rapped the apprentice playfully 
with the handle. 

“ She seems to be on very good terms with 
Jenkins, laughing and carrying on. I don't 
suppose she’s ever seen him before,” said 
the engineer. 
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““ MRS. CLUFFINS WAS CARRYING ON A DESPERATE 
FLIRTATION.” 


“Poor young things,” said Mrs. Cluffins, 


solemnly, as she came up to them. “Don’t 
you worry, Mr. Gannett. I'll look after her 
and keep her from moping.” 

“You're very kind,” said the engineer, 
slowly. 

“We'll have a jolly time,” said Mrs. Cluffins. 
“IT often wish my husband was a seafaring 
man. <A wife does have more freedom, 
doesn’t she?” 

“More what?” inquired Mr. Gannett, 
with huskiness. 

“More freedom,” said Mrs. Cluffins, 
gravely. “I always envy sailors’ wives. They 
can do as they like No husband to look after 
them for nine or ten months in the year.” 

Before the unhappy engineer could put his 
indignant thoughts into words, there was a 
warning cry from the gangway, and with a 
hasty farewell, he hurried below. The visitors 
went ashore, the gangway was shipped, and 
in response to the clang of the telegraph, the 
Curlew drifted slowly away from the quay 
and headed for the swing-bridge slowly open- 
ing in front of her. 

The two ladies hurried to the pier-head, 
and watched the steamer down. the river 
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until a bend hid it from 
view. Then Mrs. Gan- 
nett, with a sensation 
of having lost some- 
thing, due, so her friend 
assured her, to the want 
of.a cup of tea, went 
slowly back to her 
lonely home, 

In the period of 
grass widowhood which 
ensued, Mrs. Cluffins’s 
visits formed almost 
the sole relief to the 
bare monotony of exist- 
ence. As a companion, 
the parrot was an utter 
failure, its language 
being so irredeemably 
bad, that it spent most 
of its time in the spare 
room with a cloth over 
its cage, wondering 
when the days were 
going to lengthen a bit. 
Mrs. Cluffins suggested 

selling it, but her friend repelled the sugges- 
tion with horror, and refused to entertain it 
at any price, even that of the publican at the 
corner who, having heard of the bird’s com- 
mand of language, was bent upon buying it. 

“1 wonder what that beauty will have to 
tell your husband,” said Mrs. Cluffins, as 
they sat together one day some four months 
after the Cur/ew’s departure. 

“1 should hope that he has forgotten that 
nonsense,” said Mrs. Gannett, reddening ; 
“he never alludes to it in his letters.” 

“Sell it,” said Mrs. Cluffins, peremptorily. 
“Tt’s no good to you, and Hobson would 
give anything for it almost.” 

Mrs. Gannett shook her head. “The 
house wouldn’t hold my husband if I did,” 
she remarked, with a shiver. 

“Oh, yes, it would,” said Mrs. Cluffins ; 
“you do as I tell you, and a much smaller 
house than this would hold him. I told C. 
to tell Hobson he should have it for £5.” 

“ But he mustn’t,” said her friend, in alarm. 

“Leave yourself right in my hands,” said 
Mrs. Cluffins, spreading out two small palms 
and regarding them complacently. “ It'll be 
all right, I promise you.” 

She put her arm round her friend’s waist 
and led her to the window, talking earnestly. 
in five minutes Mrs. Gannett was wavering, 
in ten she had given way, and in fifteen 
the energetic Mrs. Cluffins was en route for 
Hobson’s, swinging the cage so violently in 
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her excitement that the parrot was reduced 
to holding on to its perch with claws and 
bill, and could only think. Mrs. Gannett 
watched their progress from the window, and 
with a queer look on her face set down to 
think out the points of attack and defence in 
the approaching fray. 

A week later a four-wheeler drove up to 
the door, and the engineer, darting up three 
steps at a time, dropped an armful of parcels 
on the floor, and caught his wife in an 
embrace which would have done credit to a 
bear. Mrs. Gannett, for reasons, of which 
lack of muscle was only one, responded less 
ardently. 

“Ha! it’s good to be home again,” said 
Gannett, sinking into an easy chair, and pull- 
ing his wife on his knee. “And how have 
you been? Lonely?” 

“TI got used to it,” said Mrs. Gannett, 
softly. 

The engineer coughed. 
parrot,” he remarked. 

“ Yes, I had the magic parrot,” said Mrs. 
Gannett. 

“ How’s it getting on ?” said her husband, 
looking round. “ Where is it?” 

“ Part of it is on the mantelpiece,” said 
Mrs. Gannett, trying to speak calmly, “ part 
of it is in a bonnet-box upstairs, some of it’s 


“You had the 


in my pocket, and here is the remainder.” 
She fumbled in her pocket, and placed in 


his hand a cheap two-bladed clasp knife. 

“On the mantelpiece,” repeated the 
engineer, staring at the knife; “in a 
bonnet-box !” 

“Those blue vases,” said his wife. 

Mr. Gannett put his hand to his head. If 
he had heard aright, one parrot had changed 
into a pair of blue vases, a bonnet, and a 
knife. A magic bird, with a vengeance. 

“I sold it,” said Mrs. Gannett, suddenly. 

The engineer’s knee stiffened inhospitably, 
and his arm dropped from his wife’s waist. 
She rose quietly and took a chair opposite. 

“Sold it!” said Mr. Gannett, in awful 
tones. “Sold my parrot?” 

“T didn’t like it, Jem,” said his wife. “I 
didn’t want that bird watching me, and I 
did want the vases, and the bonnet, and the 
little present for you.” 

Mr. Gannett pitched the little present to 
the other end of the room. 

“ You see, it mightn’t have told the truth, 
Jem,” continued Mrs. Gannett. “It might 
have told all sorts of lies about me and made 
no end of mischief.” 

“It couldn’t lie,” shouted the engineer, 
passionately, rising from his chair and pacing 
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the room. “ It’s your guilty conscience that’s 
made a coward of you. How dare you sell 
my parrot?” 

“ Because it wasn’t truthful, Jem,” said 
his wife, who was somewhat pale. 

“If you were half as truthful you’d do,” 
vociferated the engineer, standing over her. 
“ You—you deceitful woman !” 

Mrs. Gannett fumbled in her pocket again, 
and producing a small handkerchief applied 
it delicately to her eyes. 

“I—I got rid of it for your sake,” she 
stammered. “It used to tell such lies about 
you, I couldn’t bear to listen to it.” 

“ About me/” said Mr. Gannett, sinking 


‘into his seat and staring at his wife with very 


natural amazement. “Tell lies about me / 
Nonsense! How could it?” 

“T suppose it could tell me about you as 
easily as it could tell you about me,” said 
Mrs. Gannett. “There was more magic in 
that bird than you thought, Jem. It used 
to say shocking things about you ; I couldn’t 
bear it.” 

“To you think you're talking to a child or 
a fool?” demanded the engineer, hotly. 

Mrs. Gannett shook her head feebly. She 
still kept the handkerchief to her eyes, but 
allowed a portion to drop over her mouth. 

“T should like to hear some of the lies it 
told about me,” said the engineer, with bitter 
sarcasm ; “if you can remember them.” 

“The first lie,” said Mrs. Gannett, in a 
feeble, but ready, voice, “‘ was about the time 
you were at Genoa. The parrot said you 
were at some concert gardens at the upper 
end of the town.” 

One moist eye came mildly from behind 
the handkerchief just in time to see the 
engineer stiffen suddenly in his chair. 

“I don’t suppose there even is such a 
place,” she continued. 

“« _—b’leve—there—is,” said her husband, 
jerkily. ‘I’ve heard our chaps talk of it.” 

“But you haven’t been there?” said his 
wife, anxiously. 

“ Never,” said the engineer, with extra- 
ordinary vehemence. 

“That wicked bird said that you got in- 
toxicated there,” said Mrs. Gannett, in solemn 
accents ; “that you smashed a little marble- 
tepped table and knocked down two waiters, 
and that if it hadnt have been for the 
captain of the Pursuit, who was in there, and 
who got you away, you’d have been locked 
up. Wasn’t it a wicked bird ?” 

“ Horrible,” said the engineer, huskily. 

“T don’t suppose there ever was a ship 
called the Pursuit,” continued Mrs. Gannett. 
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“ WASN'T IT A WICKED BIRD?” 
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“Doesn’t sound like a ship’s name,” mur- 
mured Mr. Gannett. 

“Well, then, a few days later it said the 
Curlew was at Naples.” 

‘“‘T never went ashore all the time we were 
at Naples,” remarked the engineer, casually. 

“The parrot said you did,” said Mrs. 
Gannett. 

“I suppose you'll believe your own lawful 
husband before that cursed bird,” shouted 
Gannett, starting up. 

“ Of course I didn’t believe it, Jem,” said 
his wife. “I’m trying to prove to you that the 
bird was not truthful ; but you’re so hard to 
persuade.” 

Mr. Gannett took a pipe from his pocket, 
and with a small knife dug with much 
severity and determination a hardened plug 
from the bowl, and blew noisily through 
the stem. 

‘There was a girl kept a fruit-stall just 
by the harbour,” said Mrs. Gannett, “and, 
this evening, on the strength of having bought 
three-pennyworth of green figs, you put your 
arm round her waist and tried to kiss her, and 
her sweetheart, who was standing close by, 
tried to stab you. The parrot said that you 
were in such a state of terror, that you 
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jumped into the harbour and 
were nearly drowned.” 

Mr. Gannett, having loaded 
his pipe, lit it slowly and 
carefully, and, with tidy pre- 
cision, got up and deposited 
the match in the fire-place. 

“Tt used to frighten me 
so with its stories, that I 
hardly knew what to do with 
myself,” continued Mrs. Gan- 
nett. “When you were at 
Suez p 

The engineer waved his 
hand imperiously. 

“That’s enough,” he said, 
stiffly. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to 
have to repeat what it told 
me about Suez,” said his wife. 
“T thought you’d like to 
hear it, that’s all.” 

“Not at all,” said the 
engineer, puffing at his pipe. 
“Not at all.” 

“But you see why I got 
rid of the bird, don’t you ?” 
said Mrs. Gannett. “If it 
had told you untruths about 
me, you would have believed 

them, wouldn’t you ?” 

Mr. Gannett took his pipe from his mouth 
and took his wife in his extended arms. 
“No, my dear,” he said, brokenly, “ no more 
than you believed all this stuff about me.” 

“ And I did quite right to sell it, didn’t I, 
Jem?” 

“ Quite right,” said Mr. Gannett, with a 
great assumption of heartiness. “ Best thing 
to do with it.” 

“You haven’t heard the worst yet,” said 
Mrs. Gannett. ‘“ When you were at 
Suez y 

Mr. Gannett consigned Suez to its only 
rival, and thumping the table with his 
clenched fist, forbade his wife to mention the 
word again, and desired her to prepare supper. 

Not until he heard her moving about in 
the kitchen below did he relax the severity 
of his countenance. Then his expression 
changed to one of extreme anxiety, and he 
restlessly paced fhe room, seeking for light. 
It came suddenly. 

“It’s Jenkins,” he gasped, “that little 
brute, Jenkins! That’s what he was writing to 
Mrs. Cluffins about, and I was going to tell 
Cluffins about him writing to his wife; I 
expect he knows the letters by heart.” 
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The first account of how Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald's party climbed the highest peak ever yet ascended. Photos. 
, by Mr. Arthur E. Lightbody. 


II. 





IX. days. after the ascent- of 
Aconcagua by my guide Zur- 
briggen, I started with Mr. 
Stuart Vines to make another 
attempt on the mountain. 
Zurbriggen. was temporarily 

disabled bythe hardships he had undergone 

on Aconcagua, ‘and by an accident sustained 
in crossing one of the fords in the Horcones 

Valley, owing to his mule > 








I looked up to see what had become of Vines. 
He stood a few yards from me, apparently 
doing nothing in particular. 

The tent being perched on a narrow ledge, 
under the shelter of a rock, he had to cross 
its numerous guy-ropes in order to reach the 
snow. I watched him slowly raise one leg 
over the first rope, and stop breathless and 
exhausted. He then wearily dragged the other 

leg after the first. Thus 





falling with him. . I had, 
therefore, sent him down 
to Mendoza to recuperate. 
After two unsuccessful 
attempts we reached the 
high level camp on Acon- 
cagua, at 18,730ft., on the 
22nd of January, in very 
bad weather. 

At these altitudes the 
digestive organs are not 
in a state to allow of 
indulging in a hearty sup- 


per, and we felt a craving 
for hot food at an early 
hour the following morn- 


ing. It was Vines’s first 
experience at 19,000ft. 
He spent a restless night, 
and on getting up did 
not seem fit for much. It 
was impossible to rise 
early, or when up to move 
about and do things 
quickly, so that it was 
not until nine o'clock 
that we began to prepare 
breakfast. Coffee was our 
staple food, but there 
was no means of obtain- 





he proceeded until he 
reached the snow. It was 
about ten minutes before 
he returned, with hardly 
enough ice and snow in 
the tin to wet the bottom 
of the kettle. I noticed, 
during the time I spent 
at this high camp, that 
the ropes of the tent 
always needed re-adjust- 
ing. The reason was not 
far to seek, for we were 
continually kicking them 
as We passed, no one 
having the energy to raise 
his feet high enough to 
clear them. Under these 
circumstances, it is not 
to be wondered at that 
we did not get our break- 
fast until long after ten. It 
seemed to restore Vines 
at once to comparative 
activity, but had a con- 
trary effect on me, for I 
was attacked by indi- 
gestion and retired to 
my sleeping-bag for the 
rest of the morning. 








ing water except by melt- 
ing snow and ice. 

I undertook to light the 
fire, no easy task at this altitude, where it 
requires almost superhuman efforts to induce 
the wood to ignite. «Vines went with a biscuit- 
tin to collect suitable snow and ice for water 
ten yards away on the other side of the tent, 
and, crouching down by the fire, I gave myself 
up to the exhausting work.of persistently blow- 
ing the smouldering wood, thereby filling my 
lungs, which were craving oxygen, with smoke. 


MR, STUART VINES. 
From a Photo. by Mr. Arthur E. Lightbody. 


I intended to rest the 
first day, and if possible 
make the ascent on the 
next. It began to snow at ten o'clock. It 
snowed all day.. A porter came up during 
the morning with some wood and pro- 
visions, and descended late in the after- 
noon. In spite of the snow Vines and 
I intended to hold on as long as possible. 
When the day was too far advanced to make 
a descent possible, about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, the snow increased in volume 
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and the wind rose, causing it to drift. 
Huddled in our little tent we anxiously 
watched the turn of events. We closed the 
fastenings of the tent, and tried to sleep. 
But it was not a night for rest. I soon 
began to realize that we were being buried 
in the snow, for the corner under the 
shelter of the rocks where the tent was 
pitched was filling up with one great 
snowdrift. At nine o’clock we seriously dis- 
cussed the state of affairs. We must either 
keep the snow clear of the tent, or retreat to 
the valley. The latter course we feared 
would be impossible. On such a night we 
could never find our way down the great, ex- 
posed slopes of Aconcagua. Vines burrowed 
his way out of the tent, and with difficulty 
found and brought in the boots and ice-axes, 
so that we might be ready for the worst. 
From time to time we beat upon the roof of 
the tent in order to prevent a mass of snow 
from collecting and crushing it in. Sleep 
was out of the question. It was a miserable 
and exciting night, and by morning we were 
quite worn out. Snow began to fall again at 


nine, so we made a bolt for the valley. 

It was useless to attempt further climbing 
in such weather. 
was therefore delayed till February 7th. 


Our next start from Inca 
We 
reached the 14,o00ft. bivouac at the head of 
the Horcones Valley, and sent porters up to 
report on the condition of the mountain and 
the high camp. They came down on the 
following day with a story that was not 
encouraging. Owing to the continued snow- 
fall, the difficul- 
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and snow. The few cooking utensils were 
covered with frozen grease. To thaw these 
things out and clean up was no easy task, and 
the difficulties of preparing hot food, so neces- 
sary to us, were greatly increased. However, 
on the r2th the weather looked promising, 
and we determined to prepare for the ascent 
on the following day, for we were not gaining 
strength by remaining at this altitude. 
Lanti came up in the evening, for as he had 
proved himself less susceptible to the sur- 
rounding conditions than the other porters, 
I wished him to make the ascent with us. 
He undertook to wake us at an early hour, 
that we might all have a good breakfast before 
starting. Unfortunately, we were unable to 
sleep at night, and as usual made up for it in 
the morning, so that it was only when the 
sun came on the tent at 7.30 that Lanti 
roused us. So slow were our movements 
that w: did not make a start until after 8.30. 
Our packs were equally divided, and con- 
tained a bottle filled with a mixture of 
port wine and egg, a bottle of red wine, 
a flask of brandy, and some Kola biscuits, 
besides the various instruments and extra 
clothing, in the shape of gloves, helmets, 
and sweaters, about 17lb. to each man. 
I may here mention that the port and egg 
was almost the only nourishment taken 
during the day. The aspect of the mountain 
had changed considerably since Zurbriggen’s 
ascent. He had reached the summit almost 
without putting his foot on snow: now great 
fields of deep snow spread over the north- 





ties to be en- 
countered in the 
ascent of the 
mountain would 
be greatly in- 
creased, and 
sleeping at the 
high level camp 
was becoming 
more uncomfort- 
able every day. 

I started with 
Vines on the roth, 
and on reaching 
the camp soon 
realized that the 
description given 
by the porters 
was only too true. 
Tent, wood, pro- 
visions, and _ in- 
Struments were 














covered with ice 
Vol. xvi.—66. 
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western slopes as far as the eye could see. We 
trudged over it for an hour, when at a height 
of 20,o00ft. I was forced to turn back. I 
begged Vines to go on and make the ascent 
if possible, taking Lanti with him. He 
followed practically the same route that had 
been taken on the previous attempts, cling- 
ing to the protection afforded by the base of 
the cliffs running down from the summit to 
the north. It was absolutely necessary to 
keep on the solid rock or hard snow, and 
avoid as much as possible the soft, broken 
surface caused by thousands of years of 
denudation. In ascending by the line of 
cliffs they reached at mid-day a spot— 
21,500ft. — where on our first attempt 
we had left some provisions and instruments. 
Here their further passage towards the summit 
was barred by a precipice, so that they were 
forced to cross the face of the mountain to 
the west in order to reach the couloir 
ascended by Zurbriggen. In doing this 
they had to pass over the rotten ddéris 
which covered the whole of this side of the 
mountain. Their patience and endurance 
were sorely tried, for they were now at an 
altitude of nearly 22,o0oft., and the fatigue 
caused by slipping and falling on the unreli- 
able surface was very great. At each step 
the whole side of the mountain seemed to 
give way, and they were continually thrown 
down on to their hands and knees, some- 
times slipping down several yards. It took 
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them over an hour to cross this slope to the 
couloir. Not that the distance was very great, 
but they were forced to halt every few minutes. 
Their legs seemed incapable of working for 
more than twenty steps at a time, and the diffi 
culty of breathing seemed to increase at each 
step. At 2 p.m. the couloir was reached, and 
after an ascent of some 3ooft. they entered 
a vast amphitheatre filled with masses of 
broken red rock. The opposite wall of this 
was formed by a great aréfe, which joined 
the eastern and western peaks of Acon- 
cagua, and which ran from one end of the 
mountain to the other. To the left of them 
rose a huge bastion of rock on which was 
the actual summit. To the right, cone- 
shaped rocks and aiguilles towered into 
the clouds above. Not a vestige of snow 
was to be seen within this vast inclosure. 
They were nearly 22,500ft. above the sea, 
and in no mood to cope with the frequent 
petty annoyances which occurred while 
scrambling over the great rough stones 
and boulders now blocking the way. 
An almost irresistible desire to turn 
and descend, and the longing for some 
stimulating nourishment, seemed to over- 
whelm them. In halting they found there 
was only one position for rest and re- 
cuperation. The overpowering _lassitude 
that seized their lower limbs after sitting or 
reclining made this mode of rest out of 
the question, and instinct soon taught them 
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with 


to stand 
thrown far forward, the hands grasping the 
head of the ice-axe, and the forehead resting 


legs wide apart, the body 


low on the hands. Ten or a dozen violent 
respirations brought the breathing back to its 
normal state; the legs gradually regained 
power, and they were able to advance a 
short distance. So they proceeded, until at 
4.30 the great avéfe that joined the eastern 
and western peaks was reached. 

Vines crept to its edge and looked over 
the southern wall of Aconcagua. An im- 
mense distance separated him from the 
glacier below, the difference between 23,000ft. 
and 13,000ft. Looking down this dizzy preci- 
pice he saw spurs of the mountain flanking 
the glacier beneath to the right and left, 
giving it the appearance of a huge amphi- 
theatre. The sun was not now far off the 
horizon, and did not penetrate into this vast 
pit. Great masses of vapour were moving 
about in it far below; it looked like some 
giant caldron, of which the bottom was 


quite invisible two miles vertically below 
where he stood. 

But no time was to be lost; it was late, 
and it was hard to tell 


how far the actual 
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summit might be. They turned along the 
aréte to the east, until its rotten condition 
and its steepness compelled them to leave it. 
As a cliff in front barred the way, and shut 
out the view ahead, the excitement of the 
climbers became intense. Vines scrambled 
up the cliff; once level with its edge, all was 
made clear. Here was the actual summit 
right before his eyes ; and not 2oyds. from 
him was Zurbriggen’s stone man, and the 
ice-axe planted in its centre. A few steps 
more, and they stood on the summit of 
Aconcagua in silence, the feeling of triumph 
too great for words. There was no more 
need to sfand and rest. They flung them- 
selves down by the stone man, crouching 
close on its leeward side, and Lanti produced 
the bottle of wine. They neither of them 
cared for the chilled, sour stuff, and poured 
it as a libation over the stone man, in order 
to use the bottle for the record. 

A square plateau about 75yds. across, 
quite clear of snow, formed the summit of 
the mountain ; inaccessible on all except the 
western side, where the avé/e joined it with 
the western peaks. But for a few clouds 
that had been coming over towards the 
mountain all the afternoon, and 
hovering round the southern and 
western slopes, the sky was clear. 
Vines was quite overwhelmed by 
the vastness of the panorama that 
lay beneath him. Innumerable 
ranges of mountains stretched away 
to the east to the Uspallata plain 
and the Pampas of Argentina. 
These ran to a great height, main- 
taining an average of about 13,o00ft., 
so that it was not possible to see 
the Pampas except far to the north, 
where a break in the mountains 
gave a glimpse of the distant plains. 
Most of these great brown moun- 
tains were capped with white, the 
result of the unusually heavy sum- 
mer snows. Within ten miles, 
surrounding the base of Aconcagua, 
lay the heads of the Vacas and 
Horcones Valleys; and to the 
north, the Penitente Valley, by 
which Giissfeldt had approached 
the mountain. Wide, bleak wastes 
of grey stones, bounded by red and 
brown slopes, and ending in glacier. 
Clear above the low clouds, lying 
in the Horcones Valley, stood up 
the mighty dome of Tupungato. 
Vines scrutinized its outline care- 
fully. For, Aconcagua once con- 
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quered, the scaling of Tupungato would be 
our especial care. Not far to the north 


of it rose the ice-peaks of Pollera and 


Navarro, and the lofty glaciers lying beneath 
Nearer still, 


the rugged cliffs of Juncal. 
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upon the water could be distinctly seen, so 
that it seemed quite near to them, and it was 
difficult to believe that the distance was so 
immense. 

But the setting sun warned them that it was 


GREAT VACAS VALLEY, SEEN FROM SUMMIT OF ACONCAGUA, 


the Twins and Torlosa on either side 
guarded the Cumbre Pass over into Chile. 
Turning to the north, the eye travelled 
over vast fields of ice and snow lying at 
their feet, down the Val Penitente and 
the Val Hermosa, to the giant slopes 
of Mercedario, forty miles away, and far 
beyond over innumerable peaks and ridges. 
All around on these three sides was a sight 
whose desolate grandeur defied description. 
But there was beauty as well as grandeur in 
the view to the Beyond the two 
white western peaks of Aconcagua, to right 
and left, lay the Pacific. A hundred miles 
away the mighty ocean glittered in the 
evening sun. Far down to the south, and 
away some fifty leagues to the north, it 
stretched in a great blue line. The sun lay 
low on the horizon 160 miles away, and the 
whole surface of the ocean between the point 
of vision and the sun became suffused with 
a ruddy glow. The shimmering of the light 
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time to descend, unless they would be over- 
come by night at this great altitude. It was 
nearly half-past six, and should clouds obscure 
the moon, the descent would be perilous. 
Nearly an hour and a half had been spent on 
the summit, nor had the time seemed long. 
For to take in all its details and appreciate 
that vast scene was a herculean task in so 
short a time. They felt no ill-effects from 
the altitude while thus at rest. Yet the 
summit of Aconcagua was no spot on which 
to stand still and rest, with the wind whirling 
great clouds of snow from the avéfe up into 
their faces, and the thermometer at 7deg. 
Fahr. With great reluctance Vines gave the 
word to pack up and descend. They had 
looked upon one of the grandest sights ever 
beheld by man, and would never perhaps 
look on anything again to equal it. Down 
once more over the chaos of red rocks they 
crossed to the mouth of the couloir, and 
then, having no more reason to avoid the 
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loose débris, descended by the great north- 
western slope in a straight line for the camp. 

When the summit was left behind, the sun 
dipped into the Pacific, a great ball of fire, 
leaving a wonderful after-glow. Then began 
a series of magnificent changes of colour. 
The whole Pacific Ocean, from north to 
south, together with the sky above, was lit 
up with a fiery red glow, which changed 
slowly to purple, and then to blue. They 
were not, however, in darkness, for soon after 
the sun had set, the moon rose and shone 
brightly, revealing everything with wonderful 
distinctness in the clear air, while for at least 
half an hour the wonderful glow remained on 
the horizon of the Pacific, a great red line of 
subdued fire high in the air, and darkness 
between. Nothing simpler in theory could 
be conceived than the descent down the 
great slope to the camp. But for men in 
such an exhausted condition it was no easy 
task, and the two hours seeined more like 
six, as with heavy, weary steps they floundered 
down the steep snow, or broken stones, from 
time to time attempting to glissade, in their 
anxiety to reach camp by the quickest means. 
Too exhausted to support themselves with 
their axes, and with the snow in bad con- 
dition, they had to give this up. Vines had 
continually to call a halt in order to gain 
breath and strength. The way seemed never- 
ending, but the moonlight helping them, their 
direction was good, and soon they heard the 
voices of the two Pollingers whom I had 
sent out from the camp to meet them and 
bring them in. 

Wrapped in all the available clothing, I 
awaited them at the camp. The thermome- 
ter had run down to 12deg. at sunset, and was 
still falling. As they came slowly over the 
snow towards me in the moonlight, I was 
able to realize by their appearance and gait 
that their task had been severe. They both 
looked exhausted, more especially Vines, a 
desperately pitiable object, with beard and 
moustache a mass of ice frozen hard to the 
helmet. He did not seem to appreciate my 
greetings or congratulations, but crawled into 
the tent, hardly having the strength to pull 
his sleeping-bag about his shoulders. 


The next day we returned to Inca. I 
found it necessary to give everyone a rest, for 
we were all a good deal worn out by the 
hardships we had suffered. Vines’s face had 
got frost-bitten, and he was in great pain at 
times. We therefore crossed th2 Cumbre 
Pass into Chile, and spent a few days on the 
shores of the Pacific. 
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On our return the high camp on Aconcagua 
was again visited for the purpose of further 
observations. It was getting late in the 
season, and the weather considerably inter- 
fered with our work at the high camp. 

I had heard so much from the people of 
Mendoza about the Mountain of Tupungato 
and the difficulties surrounding it, that I 
particularly wished to see it ascended. I 
took, therefore, the first opportunity the 
weather gave to send Vines to the south to 
attempt the mountain, while Lightbody and 
I confined ourselves to the measurements of 
heights and traverse work in the high valleys 
leading to Aconcagua. 

Tupungato is a mountain nearly 22,000ft. 
in height, on the great chain which forms the 
watershed and at the same time the frontier 
boundary between Argentina and Chile. It is 
sixty miles to the south of Aconcagua, fifty 
miles east of Santiago, and 120 from the 
Pacific coast. 

On the 25th of March Vines left Punta de 
las Vacas with Zurbriggen and Lanti and a 
caravan of mules and horses, under the charge 
of an arriero of the name of Fortunato. A 
mile along the pass road brought the caravan 
to the first ford at the confluence of the 
Tupungato and Mendoza rivers. It was yet 
too early in the morning for the ford to be 
difficult. The morning was fine and their 
hopes ran high, in spite of warnings uttered 
by the people of Mendoza, of storms that 
raged round Tupungato. Thirty miles to 
the south their mountain lay glistening white 
in the morning sun. ‘There was not a cloud 
in the sky. Fortunato had orders to press 
the pace as much as possible so long as the 
road lay over the wide, flat plain at the junction 
of the valleys. A little higher up the valley 
narrowed. Great masses of rock-fall, descend- 
ing from the heights above to the water’s 
edge, made a very bad place for the animals, 
with but the scantiest sign of a track over the 
great sharp stones. All were forced to dis- 
mount and watch the loads. The mules 
proved wonderfully clever in wriggling with 
their panniers past the boulders to the left 
and right. At last the valley widened out 
into a great flat plain, over whose surface, 
covered with rounded stones, the river ran 
riot. Far away to right and left the hills rose 
up in brown, red, and purple slopes, bare and 
bleak enough, their monotony relieved only 
by the green banks of long grass which waved 
at their base. Here and there, where the 
slopes were broken by some mountain torrent, 
a giant talus had forced itself far into the 
centre of the plain, thickly covered with 
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“ yareta,” the ubiquitous thorn bush of the 
Andes, whose root is indispensable for 
fire-wood to the shepherd and _ pioneer. 
This great valley has a grandeur and beauty 
entirely its own, enhanced by the white 
peak of the Mountain of Pollera, whose 
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majestic pinnacle of ice and rock stands as 
a barrier across the far western end of the 
valley. On the second day of the journey 
Fortunato pointed out a narrow gorge to 
the left, which he assured them would take 
them to the south, and eventually to Tupun- 
gato. But he warned them to be prepared 
for the worst, for 
he had known 
many animals to 
get lost on the 
path which they 
must follow. All 
dismounted, girths 
were tightened, 
loads re-set and 
adjusted, and the 
most valuable 
packs placed upon 
the strongest 
mules. It was 
impossible to pro- 
ceed bythe narrow 
river-bed in the 
gorge, so the cara 
van zig-zagged up 
the mountain side 
for 1,500ft. They 
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FUPUNGATO VALLEY 


AND THE MOUNTAIN THIRTY MILES TO SOUTH : 9,000FT 

found that Fortunato had not over-estimated 
the difficulties. The horses indeed were 
wonderfully sure-footed, and showed not the 
slightest sign of nervousness. But with 
the mules it was different. They had 
barely room to tread on the slippery rock 
sloping down to the gorge on the right, and 
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rising in precipice on the left, and had to 
consider the panniers, which kept catching on 
the rough surface of the inside rock. It 
is exciting enough to watch a mule laden 
with your most ° 

precious belong- 
ings struggle 
along these un- 
comfortable 
places. After 
hours of 
hard and anxious 
labour they came 
to one spot which 
seemed too much 
for the animals. 
Adried-up torrent 
bed of great depth 
crossed the path. 
The descent into 
it was accom- 
plished without 
mishap, but the 
animals could not 
be induced to 
make the ascent 
of the opposite 


some 








cliff. Every means was tried, 
and eventually by forcing the 
horses up first, the mules were 
induced to follow. When 
almost at the summit, how- 
ever, the last mule lay down 


and gave up the struggle 
entirely. It turned over on 


its side, fortunately by the 
movement unhooking its 
packs, and then quietly rolled 
down the steep slope over and 
over some soft. Anxious faces 
watched it from above. Then 
there was a struggle, and an 
attempt to arrest its progress, 
when it suddenly disappeared 
from view. Vines sent Lanti 
down to secure its harness, 
and dispatch it if not yet 
dead, but, to his surprise, 
Lanti soon returned leading 
the animal, which, although 
terribly cut in almost every 
part of its body, did not seem 
the worse for the accident, 
and, lightly loaded, continued 
to work for the rest of the 
day. 

On the third day they once 
more came in sight of ‘Tupun- 


gato, within ten miles’ dis- 
tance. Now came the great question as 
to how near they could approach the 
mountain with mules. The advantage of 


attacking a mountain of this height from 
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a base camp at a high level cannot be 
over-estimated. Ten thousand feet can 
be ascended from sea level in a day, but 
it is a very different matter when one’s 
starting-point is 10,0coft. above the sea. 
Vines hoped to take his pack animals to 
14,000ft., bivouac there, and if possible make 
the ascent in one day from that height. 
Great was his disappointment to find that, 
even below 11,00oft., all pasturage ceased, 
and that the valley became impassable for 
animals above that point. This was a serious 
difficulty with only one porter to rely on. 
There was nothing for it but to form the 
base camp at a distance of over nine miles 
from the summit. However, on the next 
day, in spite of the protestations of Fortunato, 
two mules were forced up to 13,000ft. 


THE ASCENT OF TUPUNGATO—FIRST CAMP I1,500FT. ; GUANACO HOUND AND FORTUNATO. 


Everything that could be dispensed with 
was left behind. Provisions for three men 
for four days, with sleeping-bags and cover- 
ings, a small cooking-stove, and a few 
instruments and other necessaries, were all 
that could be taken without over-loading. 
The animals had a very hard time of it, 
but the work they did was invaluable, and 
Vines was able to bivouac with Zurbriggen 
at 14,000ft. With such limited porterage 
they had to dispense with a tent. They 
chose a spot protected on one side by a wall 
of ice, and on the other by a great over- 
hanging boulder; and, crawling into their 
eiderdown bags, slept the night in the open. 

Lanti joined them at daybreak, and a start 
was made soon after. A three hours’ ascent 
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of a formation of ice pinnacles brought them 
to a great snow-field, whence a magnificent 
view was obtained of Aconcagua, sixty miles 
away to the north. Crossing this, they 
reached the foot of the great spur that ran 
north from the dome of Tupungato. At a 
height of nearly 17,oooft. Lanti turned back. 
Zurbriggen and Vines continued, and reached 
a height of 19,000ft. They had been casting 
anxious eyes towards the Pacific as they 
ascended the spur, for storm-clouds ‘had 
been rolling up towards Tupungato all the 
morning, and at 3.30 in the afternoon 
burst over the dome. They left an account 
of their attempt, and beat a hasty retreat, 
reaching the base camp in the valley late 
in the evening. 

The next day they started for Vacas, now 
convinced that 
the stories which 
reached them 
from Mendoza of 
the difficulties to 
be encountered 
on Tupungato 
were no supersti- 
tious exaggera- 
tion. More tents 
and provisions 
would be re- 


quired, and above 
all more porters. 
A few days later, 


therefore, I sent 
down what porters 
I could spare from 
my work in the 
Horcones Valley 
to join Vines at 
Vacas. Rein- 
forced by Joseph 
Pollinger and 
Lochmatter, the party reached the Tupun- 
gato base camp on the sth of April, and 
next day Vines, Zurbriggen, and two porters 
slept again at the 14,o00ft. bivouac. 

They started early on the 6th—it was a 
bitterly cold morning—and reached the top 
of the great spur at mid-day. From this time 
forward everything went badly with them. No 
longer sheltered from the north-west, they 
met the full force of the gale. Riicksacs 
were taken off and opened, and every 
available stitch of clothing taken out. But 
in spite of double helmets and greaves it was 
impossible to face the wind, which beat them 
out of their course. Hoping that the weather 
would clear, they struggled on for two hours 
with storm and wind, vainly seeking shelter 
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every ten minutes. At last a rock was found 
which would afford some kind of protection, 
and it was agreed to wait beneath it in the 
hope that the wind would clear the clouds. 
At 2 p.m. it became evident that it would be 
madness to proceed, or even delay. The 
clouds were rolling in all around them, and 
even far below them. Once more they re- 
treated, and reached the valley exhausted 
and disheartened late in the evening. 

The great distance to be traversed, the 
effects of the altitude, and the shortness of 
the days made it impossible to ascend the 
mountain from so low a level as 14,000ft. at 
this season of the year. So that, after a few 
days’ rest at the base camp, a bivouac was 
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made on the 8th of April, at about 17,000ft., 
at the foot of the great spur. Vines slept 
here, with Zurbriggen and Lanti. I will not 
enter into the details of their sufferings 
during that night spent on the ice. Suffice 
to say that the wind, rising to a hurricane, 
wrecked the tent and left them exposed to 
the mercy of the storm, with the thermometer 
at sdeg. Half frozen, they retreated to the 
valley in the morning. 

It was now so late in the season—April 
corresponding to October in Switzerland— 
that they deemed it almost impossible 
to make the ascent. However, after two days’ 

ol. xvi.—57. 
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rest they became more sanguine, and slept 
again at the 17,000ft. bivouac on April rith. 
On Monday, the 12th, Vines made a fourth 
attempt with Zurbriggen and Joseph Pollinger. 
The weather was perfect but for the cold 
north-west wind. After ascending the spur, 
they bore round to the western side of the 
mountain, and scrambled for an hour and a 
half up the rocks overhanging its western 
side, and after many disappointments and 
misfortunes found themselves on the highest 
point of Tupungato, at 3.45. A strong wind 
was blowing, with the thermometer at 13deg., 
and it was intensely cold work taking photo- 
graphs and bearings. 

On the dome of Tupungato is an undulat- 


BIVOUAC, ON TUPUNGATO, 17,G00FT. 


ing plateau, covering an immense area, from 
which three peaks rise up, that to the far 
north being the highest, attaining to a con- 


siderable height above the plateau. The 
whole of the north-western side of the 
mountain, the great spur, and the plateau 
open to the sun, and swept by the terrific 
north-west gales, are entirely free from snow 
in summer, and yet from the north and east 
the mountain appears robed in white from 
base to summit. Vines traversed the plateau 
from north to south, but could discover no 
sign of any crater. The sky was cloudless, 
and the view superb. About fifteen miles to 
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the north-east the Cerro del Plato stood up 
from a mass of high mountains. Turning 
further from the north, and looking due east, 
the Cerro became very low, and almost dis- 
appeared in the low hills sloping down to 
the Pampas or great plains of Argentina, 
which start seemingly from the base of 
Tupungato, and stretch almost without in 
terruption to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
rivers winding through this great plain 
and the dim outline of the villages could 
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be distinctly seen. 
To the south the 
Cerro de San José 
and the volcano 
of Maipuascended 
by Dr. Giissfeldt 
were the chief 
features. The 
great frontier 
boundary between 
Chile and Argen- 
tina, of which 
Tupungato and its 
northern spur 
form part, the 
water-parting of the rivers to the Pacific and 
Atlantic, was clearly marked far beyond San 
José to the south, and fifty miles to the north, 
formed by the beautiful ice-peak of Pollera, 
nearly 19,000ft., the great pyramid of Navarro 
at least sooft. higher, and beyond, the great 
peaks and glaciers of Juncal, 1,00o0ft. higher 
still. A vast sea of snow-capped peaks 
stretched away to the north, and out of it, 
nearly sixty miles away, arose the magnificent 
mass of Aconcagua like some great rock, 
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NORTH TO ACONCAGUA OVER THE DIVIDE BETWEEN CHILE AND ARGENTINA. 
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VIEW OF ACONCAGUA FROM THE SUMMIT OF TUPUNGATO, 


alone in its majesty. It was difficult to 
realize that many of the peaks around were 
higher than Mont Blanc, so small and insig- 
nificant did they appear beneath the giant 
slopes of the sovereign of the Andes. They 
had been an hour on 


the descent, succeeded in restoring circula- 
tion. They reached the 17,000ft. bivouac in 
the moonlight at eight and could go no 

farther, so went supperless to bed. 
Two days later Vines and Zurbriggen deter- 
mined to start early and, 





the summit, and had y+ 
been so busy that it 
seemed like five minutes. 
It was five o’clock, and 
so late in the season an 
immediate retreat was 
imperative. Vines had 
lost all feeling in two of 
his fingers while taking 
photographs in that icy 
wind, and feared a severe 
case of frost-bite. Zur- 
briggen seized his hand 
as they began the des- 
cent, and by dint of 
pinching and rubbing 
for the first 1,000ft. of 








if possible, reach Vacas 
before sunset. They 
chose the best of the 
animals, and started be- 
fore daybreak on the 
14th of April, relying on 
their horses in the dark- 
ness to find the way for 
the first hour, and with- 
out drawing rein for four- 
teen hours, except to 
water their horses at 
noon, reached Vacas the 
same day, a distance of 
nearly fifty miles over 
rough and dangerous 
country. 
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Mr. Ledbetter’s Vacation. 
By H. G. WELLs. 


a4Y friend, Mr. Ledbetter, is 
fa round-faced little man, 
whose natural mildness of 
eye is gigantically exaggerated 
when you catch the beam 
through his glasses, and whose 
deep, deliberate voice irritates irritable 
people. A certain elaborate clearness of 
enunciation has come with him to his present 
vicarage from his scholastic days, an elaborate 
clearness of enunciation and a certain nervous 
determination to be firm and correct upon 
all issues, important and unimportant alike. 
He is a sacerdotalist and a chess player, and 
suspected by many of the secret practice of 
the higher mathematics—creditable rather 
than interesting things. His conversation is 
copious and given much to needless detail. 
By many, indeed, his intercourse is con- 
demned, to put it plainly, as “ boring,” and 
such have even done me the compliment to 
wonder why I countenance him. But, on 
the other hand, there isa large faction who 
marvel at his countenancing such a_ dis- 
hevelled, discreditable acquaintance as my- 
self. Few appear to regard our friendship 
But that is because they 





with equanimity. 
do not know of the link that binds us, of 
my amiable connection wdé Jamaica with 
Mr. Ledbetter’s past. 

About that past he displays an anxious 


modesty. “I do not know what I should 
do if it became known,” he says ; and repeats, 
impressively, “I do not know what I should 
do.” As a matter of fact, I doubt if he 
would do anything except get very red about 
the ears. But that will appear later; nor 
will I tell here of our encounter, since, as a 
general rule—though I am prone to break 
it—the end of a story should come after, 
rather than before, the beginning. And the 
beginning of the story goes a long way back ; 
indeed, it is now nearly twenty years since 
Fate, by a series of complicated and startling 
manceuvres, brought Mr. Ledbetter, so to 
speak, into my hands. 

In those days I was living in Jamaica, and 
Mr. Ledbetter was a schoolmaster in England. 
He was in orders, and already recognisably 
the same man that he is to-day: the same 
rotundity of visage, the same or similar 
glasses, and the same faint shadow of 


surprise in his resting expression. He was, 
of course, dishevelled when I saw him, and 
his collar less of a collar than a wet bandage, 
and that may have helped to bridge the 
natural gulf between us—but of that, as | 
say, later. 

The business began at Hithergate-on-Sea, 
and simultaneously with Mr. Ledbetter’s 
summer vacation. Thither he came for a 
greatly needed rest, with a bright brown 
portmanteau marked “F. W. L.,” a new white 
and black straw hat, and two pairs of white 
flannel trousers. He was naturally exhilarated 
at his release from school—for he was not 
very fond of the boys he taught. After 
dinner he fell into a discussion with a talkative 
person established in the boarding-house to 
which, acting on the advice of his aunt, 
he had resorted. This talkative person 
was the only other man in the house. 
Their discussion concerned the melancholy 
disappearance of wonder and adventure 
in these latter days, the prevalence of 
globe-trotting, the abolition of distance by 
steam and electricity, the vulgarity of adver- 
tisement, the degradation of men by civiliza- 
tion, and many such things. Particularly 
was the talkative person eloquent on the 
decay of human courage through security, a 
security Mr. Ledbetter rather thoughtlessly 
joined him in deploring. Mr. Ledbetter, in 
the first delight of emancipation from “ duty,” 
and being anxious, perhaps, to establish a 
reputation for manly conviviality, partook, 
rather more freely than was advisable, of the 
excellent whisky the talkative person pro- 
duced. But he did not become intoxicated, 
he insists. 

He was simply eloquent beyond his sober 
wont, and with the finer edge gone from his 
judgment. And after that long talk of the 
brave old days that were gone for ever, he 
went out into moonlit Hithergate alone and 
up the cliff road where the villas cluster 
together. 

He had bewailed,'and now as he walked 
up the silent road he still bewailed, the fate 
that had called him to such an uneventful 
life as a pedagogue’s. What a prosaic exist- 
ence he led, so stagnant, so colourless ! 
Secure, methodical, year in year out, what 
call was there for bravery? He thought 
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enviously of those roving, medizval days, so 
near and so remote, of quests and spies and 
condottieri and many a risky blade-drawing 
business. And suddenly came a doubt, a 
strange doubt, springing out of some chance 
thought of tor- 
tures, and de- 
structive alto- 
gether of the 
position he had 
assumed that 
evening. 

Was he—Mr. 
Ledbetter— 
really, after all, 
so brave as he as- 
sumed ? Would 
he really be so 
pleased to have 
railways, police- 
men, and secu- 
rity vanish sud- 
denly from the 
earth ? 

The talkative 
man had spoken 
enviously of 
crime. ‘*The 
burglar,” he 
said, ‘Sis the 
only true adven- 
turer left on 
earth. Think 
of his single- 
handed fight— 
against the 
whole _ civilized 
world!” And 
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scarcely marked it, but the picture of it 

came with him, wove into his thoughts. 

He figured himself climbing up that bal- 

cony, crouching—plunging into that dark, 

mysterious interior. “Bah! You would not 
dare,” said the 
Spirit of Doubt. 
“ My duty to my 
fellow-men_for- 
bids,” said Mr. 
Ledbetter’s self- 
respect. 

It was nearly 
eleven, and the 
little seaside 
town was already 
very still. The 
whole world 
slumbered 
under the moon- 
light. Only one 
warm oblong of 
window- blind 
far down the 
road spoke of 
waking life. He 
turned and came 
back slowly to- 
wards the villa 
of the open win- 
dow. He stood 
for a time out- 
side the gate, a 
battlefield of 
motives. ‘Let 
us put things to 
the test,” said 
Doubt. “ For the 





Mr. Ledbetter 
had echoed his 
envy. “They do have some fun out of 
life,” Mr. Ledbetter had said. “And about 
the only people who do. Just think how it 
must feel to wire a lawn!” And he had 
laughed wickedly. Now, in this franker 
intimacy of self-communion he found himself 
instituting a comparison between his own 
brand of courage and that of the habitual 
criminal. He tried to meet these insidious 
questionings with blank assertion. “I could 
do all that,” said Mr. Ledbetter. “I long 
to do all that. Only I do not give way to 
my criminal impulses. My moral courage 
restrains me.” But he doubted, even while 
he told himself these things. 

Mr. Ledbetter passed a large villa standing 
by itself. Conveniently situated above a 
quiet, practicable balcony was a_ window, 
gaping black, wide open. At the time he 


“HE THOUGHT ENVIOUSLY OF THOSE ROVING, MEDIAVAL DAYS.” 


satisfaction of 
these intolerable 
doubts, show that you dare go into that house. 
Commit a burglary in blank. That, at any 
rate, is no crime.” Very softly he opened 
and shut the gate and slipped into the 
shadow of the shrubbery. “This is foolish,” 
said Mr. Ledbetter’s caution. “I expected 
that,” said Doubt. His heart was beating 
fast, but he was certainly not afraid. He 
was not afraid. He remained in that shadow 
for some considerable time. 

The ascent of the balcony, it was evident, 
would have to be done in a rush, for it was 
all in clear moonlight, and visible from the 
gate into the avenue. A trellis thinly set 
with young, ambitious climbing roses made 
the ascent ridiculously easy. There, in that 
black shadow by the stone vase of flowers, 
one might crouch and take a closer view of 
this gaping breach in the domestic defences, 
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the open window. For a while Mr. Led- 
better was as still as the night, and then that 
insidious whisky tipped the balance. He 
dashed forward. He went up the trellis with 
quick, convulsive movements, swung his legs 
over the parapet of the balcony, and dropped 
panting in the shadow even as he had 
designed. He was trembling violently, short 
of breath, and his heart pumped noisily, but 
his mood was exultation. He could have 
shouted to find he was so little afraid. 

A happy line that he had learnt from 
Wills’s “ Mephis- 
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against a further window ; a broad staircase, 
plunging into a gulf of darkness below ; and 
another ascending to the second floor. He 
glanced behind hing but the stillness of the 
night was unbroken. “Crime,” he whispered, 
“crime,” and scrambled softly and swiftly 
over the sill into the house. His feet fell 
noiselessly on a mat of skin. He was a 
burglar indeed ! 

He crouched for a time, all ears and peer- 
ing eyes. Outside was a scampering and 
rustling, and for a moment he repented of 

his enterprise. A 





topheles ” came 
into his mind as 
he crouched 
there. “T feel 
like a cat on the 
tiles,” he whis- 
pered to himself. 
It was far better 
than he had ex- 
pected -this 
adventurous ex- 
hilaration. He 
was sorry for all 
poor men to 
whom _ burglary 


was unknown. 
Nothing 
pened. 
quite safe. 


hap- 
He was 
And 
he was acting in 
the bravest 
manner ! 

And now for 
the window, to 
make the burg- 
lary complete ! 
Must he dare do 
that ? Its position 
above the front 
door defined it 
as a landing or 
passage, and 
there were no 
looking -glasses 





short ‘“ miaow,” 
a spitting, and a 
rush into silence, 
spoke reassur- 
ingly of cats. His 
courage grew. 
He stood up. 
Everyone was 
abed, it seemed. 
So easy is it to 
commit a_ burg- 
lary, if ene ig so 
minded. He was 
glad he had put 
it to the test. He 
determined to 
take some petty 
trophy, just to 
prove his free- 
dom from any 
abject fear of the 
law, and depart 
the way he had 
come. 

He peered 
about him, and 
suddenly the 
critical spirit 
arose again. 
Burglars did far 
more than such 
mere elementary 
entrance as this: 
they went into 
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or any bedroom HE 
signs about it, 

or any other on the first floor, to suggest 
the possibility of a sleeper within. For 
a time he listened under the ledge, then 
raised his eyes above the sill and peered 
in. Close at hand, on a pedestal, and a 
little startling at first, was a_ nearly life- 
size gesticulating bronze. He ducked, and 
after some time he peered again. Beyond was 
a broad landing, faintly gleaming ; a flimsy 
fabric of bead curtain, very black and sharp, 


DUCKED.” 


rooms, they 
forced safes. 
Well—he was not afraid. He could not 
force safes, because that would be a stupid 
want of consideration for his hosts. But 
he would go into rooms — he would go 
upstairs. More: he told himself that he was 
perfectly secure ; an empty house could not 
be more reassuringly still. He had to clench 
his hands, nevertheless, and summon all his 
resolution before he began very softly to 
ascend the dim staircase, pausing for several 
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seconds between each step. Above was a 
square landing with one open and several 
closed doors; and all the house was still. 
For a moment he stood wondering what 
would happen if some sleeper woke suddenly 
and emerged. The open door showed a 
moonlit bedroom, the coverlet white and 
undisturbed. Into this room he crept in 
three interminable minutes and took a piece 
of soap for his plunder—his trophy. He 
turned to descend even more softly than he 
had ascended. It was as easy as—— 
Hist! . 

Footsteps! On the gravel outside the 
house—and then the noise of a latchkey, the 
yawn and bang of a door, and the spitting of 
a match in the hall below. Mr. Ledbetter 
stood petrified by the sudden discovery of 
the folly upon which he had come. ‘“ How 
on earth am I to get out of this?” said Mr. 
Ledbetter. 

The hall grew bright with a candle flame, 
some heavy object bumped against the um- 
brella-stand, and feet were ascending the 
staircase. In a flash Mr. Ledbetter realized 
that his retreat was closed. He stood fora 
moment, a pitiful figure of penitent con- 
fusion. ‘“ Mygoodness! What a fool I have 
been!” he whispered, and then darted swiftly 
across the shadowy landing into the empty 
bedroom from which he had just come. He 
stood listening — quivering. The footsteps 
reached the first-floor landing. 

Horrible thought! This was possibly the 
late-comer’s room! Not a moment was to 
be lost! Mr. Ledbetter stooped beside the 
bed, thanked Heaven for a valance, and 
crawled within its protection not ten seconds 
too soon. He became motionless on hands 
and knees. The advancing candle-light 
appeared through the thinner stitches of the 
fabric, the shadows ran wildly about, and 
became rigid as the candle was put down. 

“Lord, what a day!” said the new-comer, 
blowing noisily, and it seemed he deposited 
some heavy burthen on what Mr. Ledbetter, 
judging by the feet, decided to be a writing- 
table. The unseen then went to the door 
and locked it, examined the fastenings of the 
windows carefully and pulled down the blinds, 
and returning sat down upon the bed with 
startling ponderosity. 

“ What a day!” he said. ‘Good Lord!” 
and blew again, and Mr. Ledbetter inclined 
to believe that the person was mopping his 
face. His boots were good stout boots ; the 
shadows of his legs upon the valance 
Suggested a formidable stoutness of aspect. 
After a time he removed some upper garments 
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—a coat and waistcoat, Mr. Ledbetter inferred 
—and casting them over the rail of the bed 
remained breathing less noisily, and as it 
seemed cooling from a considerable tempera- 
ture. At intervals he muttered to himself, 
and once he laughed softly. And Mr. Led- 
better muttered to himself, but he did not 


laugh. “Of all the foolish things,” said Mr. 
Ledbetter. ‘What on earth am I to do 
now?” 


His outlook was necessarily limited. The 
minute apertures between the stitches of the 
fabric of the valance admitted a certain 
amount of light, but permitted no peeping. 
The shadows upon this curtain, save for those 
sharply defined legs, were enigmatical, and 
intermingled confusingly with the florid 
patterning of the chintz. Beneath the edge 
of the valance a strip of carpet was visible, 
and, by cautiously depressing his eye, Mr. 
Ledbetter found that this strip broadened 
until the whole area of the floor came into 
view. The carpet was a luxurious one, the 
room spacious, and, to judge by the castors 
and so forth of the furniture, well equipped. 

What he should do he found it difficult to 
imagine. To wait until this person had gone 
to bed, and then, when he seemed to be 
sleeping, to creep to the door, unlock it, and 
bolt headlong for that balcony seemed the 
only possible thing to do. Would it be pos- 
sible to jump from the balcony? The danger 
of it! When he thought of the chances 
against him, Mr. Ledbetter despaired. He 
was within an ace of thrusting forth his 
head beside the gentleman’s legs, coughing 
if necessary to attract his attention, and then, 
smiling, apologizing and explaining his un- 
fortunate intrusion by a few well-chosen 
sentences. But he found these sentences 
hard to choose. “ No doubt, sir, my appear- 
ance is peculiar,” or, “I trust, sir, you will 
pardon my somewhat ambiguous appearance 
from beneath you,” was about as much as 
he could get. 

Grave possibilities forced themselves on 
his attention. Suppose they did not believe 
him, what would they do to him? Would 
his unblemished high character count for 
nothing ? Technically he was a_ burglar, 
beyond dispute. Following out this train of 
thought, he was composing a lucid apology 
for “this technical crime I have committed,” 
to be delivered before sentence in the dock, 
when the stout gentleman got up and began 
walking about the room. He locked and 
unlocked drawers, and Mr. Ledbetter had a 
transient hope that he might be undressing. 
But, no! He seated himself at the writing- 
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table, and began to write and then tear up 
documents. Presently the smell of burning 


cream-laid paper mingled with the odour of 
cigars in Mr. Ledbetter’s nostrils. 

“The position I had assumed,” said Mr. 
Ledbetter when he told me of these things, 
“was in many respects an ill-advised one. 


“THE POSITION WAS IN MANY RESPECTS AN ILL 


A transverse bar beneath the bed depressed 
my head unduly, and threw a dispro- 
portionate share of my weight upon my 
hands. After a time, I experienced what is 
called, I believe, a crick in the neck. The 
pressure of my hand on the coarsely stitched 
carpet speedily became painful. My knees, 
too, were painful, my trousers being drawn 
tightly over them. At that time I wore 
rather higher collars than I do now — 
two and a half inches, in fact —and I 
discovered what I had not _ remarked 
before, that the edge of the one I wore was 
frayed slightly under the chin. But much 
worse than these things was an itching of my 
face, which I could only relieve by violent 
grimacing—I tried to raise my hand, but the 
rustle of the sleeve alarmed me. After a 
time I had to desist from this relief also, 
because—happily in time—I discovered that 
my facial contortions were shifting my glasses 
down my nose. Their fall would, of course, 
have exposed me, and as it was they came to 
rest in an oblique position of by no means 
stable equilibrium. In addition I had a 
slight cold, and an intermittent desire to 
sneeze or sniff caused me inconvenience. In 
fact, quite apart from the extreme anxiety of 
my position, my physical discomfort became 
in a short time very considerable indeed. 
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But I had to stay there motionless, never- 
theless.” 

After an interminable time, there began a 
chinking sound. This deepened into a 
rhythm: chink, chink, chink—twenty - five 
chinks—a rap on the writing-table, and a 
grunt from the owner of the stout legs. It 
dawned upon Mr. 
Ledbetter that this 
chinking was the 
chinking of gold. 
He became in- 
credulously curious 
as it went on. His 
curiosity grew. 
Already, if that was 
the case, this extra- 
ordinary man must 
have counted some 
hundreds of 
pounds. At last 
Mr. Ledbetter 
could resist it no 
longer, and he be- 
gan very cautiously 
to fold his arms 
and lower his head 
to the level of the 
floor, in the hope of 
peeping under the valance. He moved his feet, 
and one made a slight scraping on the floor. 
Suddenly the chinking ceased. Mr. Led- 
better became rigid. After a while the 
chinking was resumed. Then it ceased 
again, and everything was still, except Mr. 
Ledbetter’s heart—that organ seemed to him 
to be beating like a drum. 

The stillness continued. Mr. Ledbetter’s 
head was now on the floor, and he could see 
the stout legs as far as the shins. They were 
quite still. The feet were resting on the 
toes and drawn back, as it seemed, under 
the chair of the owner. Everything was 
quite still, everything continued still. A wild 
hope came to Mr. Ledbetter that the un- 
known was in a fit or suddenly dead, with his 
head upon the writing-table. . . ' 

The stillness continued. What had hap- 
pened? The desire to peep became irresis- 
tible. Very cautiously Mr. Ledbetter shifted 
his hand forward, projected a pioneer finger, 
and began to lift the valance immediately 
next his eye. Nothing broke the stillness. 
He saw now the stranger’s knees, saw the 
back of the writing-table, and then—he was 
staring at the barrel of a heavy revolver 
pointed over the writing-table at his head. 

“Come out of that, you scoundrel !” said 
the voice of the stout gentleman in a tone of 
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small features distributed 
over a considerable area of 
whitish face, and quite a 
number of chins. And the 
note of his voice had a sort 
of whispering undertone. 

“What the deuce, I say, 
possessed you to get under 
my bed ?” 

Mr. Ledbetter, by an 
effort, smiled a wan, pro- 
pitiatory smile. He coughed. 
**T can quite under- 
stand———” he said. 

“Why! What on earth 

.? It’s soap! No!— 
you scoundrel. Don’t you 
move that hand.” 

“It’s soap,” said Mr. Led- 
better. “‘ From your wash- 
stand. No doubt if ‘ 

“Don’t. talk,” said the 
stout man. “I see it’s soap. 
Of all incredible things.” 

“If I might explain——-—” 

“Don’t explain. It’s sure 
to be a lie, and there’s no 
time for explanations. What 
was I going to ask you? 
Ah! Have you any mates ?” 

“In a few minutes, if 
you——” 

“Have you any mates? 
Curse you. If you start 








COME OUT OF THAT, YOU SCOUNDREL!” 


quiet concentration. ‘Come out. This side, 
and now. None of your hanky-panky—come 
right out, now.” 

Mr. Ledbetter came right out, a little 
reluctantly perhaps, but without any hanky- 
panky, and at once, even as he was told. 

“ Kneel,” said the stout gentleman. “And 
hold up your hands.” 

The valance dropped again behind Mr. 
Ledbetter, and he rose from all fours and held 
up his hands. , “ Dressed like a parson,” 
said the stout gentleman. “I’m blest if he 
isn’t! A little chap, too! You scoundrel / 
What the deuce possessed you to come here 
to-night ? What the deuce possessed you to 
get under my bed ?” 

He did not appear to require an answer, 
but proceeded at once to several very objec- 
tionable remarks , upon . Mr. . Ledbetter’s 
personal appearance. He was not a very 
big man, but he looked strong to Mr. 
Ledbetter: he was as stout as his legs had 


promised, he had rather delicately-chiselled 
il. xvi.—§8. 


any soapy palaver I’ll shoot. 
Have you any mates? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Ledbetter. 

“I suppose it’s a lie,” said the stout man. 
“But you'll pay for it if it is. Why the 
deuce didn’t you floor me when I came up- 
stairs? You won’t get a chance to now, 
anyhow. Fancy getting under the bed! I 
reckon it’s a fair cop, anyhow, so far as you 
are concerned.” 

“T don’t see how I could prove an a/idi,” 
remarked Mr. Ledbetter, trying to show by 
his conversation that he was an educated 
man. ‘There was a pause. Mr. Ledbetter 
perceived that on a chair beside his captor 
was a large black bag on a heap of crum- 
pled papers, and that there were torn and 
burnt papers on the table. And in front of 
these, and arranged methodically along the 
edge, were rows and rows of little yellow 
rouleaux—a hundred times more gold than 
Mr. Ledbetter had seen in all his life before. 
The light of two candles, in. silver candle- 
sticks, fell upon these. _The pause continued. 
“Tt is rather fatiguing holding up my hands 
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like this,” said Mr. Ledbetter, with a depre- 
catory smile. 

“That's all right,” said the fat man. “ But 
what to do with you I don’t exactly know.” 

“1 know my position is ambiguous.” 

“Lord!” said the fat man, “ ambiguous ! 
And goes about with his own soap, and wears 
a thundering great clerical collar! You are 
a blooming burglar, you are—if ever there 
was one !” 

“'T'o be strictly accurate,” said Mr. Led- 
better, and suddenly his glasses slipped off 
and clattered against his vest buttons. 

The fat man changed countenance, a flash 
of savage resolution crossed 
his face, and something in 
the revolver clicked. He put 
his other hand to the weapon. 

And then he looked at Mr. 
Ledbetter, and his eye went 
down to the dropped fince-nes. 

“ Full-cock now, anyhow,” 
said the fat man, after a pause, 
and his breath seemed to 
catch. “But I'll tell you, 
you’ve never been so near 
death before. Lord! J/’m 
almost glad. If it hadn't 


been that the revolver wasn’t 
cocked, you’d be lying dead 


there now.” 

Mr. Ledbetter said nothing, 
but he felt that the room was 
swaying. 

“A miss is as good as a 
mile. It’s lucky for both of 
us it wasn’t. Lord!” He 
blew noisily. ‘“ There’s no 
need for you to go pale-green 
for a little thing like that.” 

“1 can assure you, sir——, 
Mr. Ledbetter, with an 


» 


said 
effort. 

“‘There’s only one thing to 
do. If I call in the police, 
I’m bust—a little game I’ve got on is bust. 
That won't do. If I tie you up and leave 
you—again, the thing may be out to-morrow. 
To-morrow’s Sunday, and Monday’s Bank 
Holiday—I’ve counted on three clear days. 
Shooting you’s murder—and hanging; and 
besides, it will bust the whole blooming 
kernooze. I’m hanged if I can think what 
to do-—I’m hanged if I can.” 

“Will you permit me——’ 

“You gas as much as if you were a real 
parson, I’m blessed if you don’t. Of all the 
burglars you are the——-Well! No—lI won't 
permit you. There isn’t time. If you start 
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off jawing again, I'll shoot right in your 
stomach. See? But I know now—I know 
now! What we’re going to do first, my man, 
is an examination for concealed arms — an 
examination for concealed arms. And look 
here! When I tell you to do a thing, don’t 
start off at a gabble—do it brisk.” 

And with many elaborate precautions, and 
always pointing the pistol at Mr. Ledbetter’s 
head, the stout man stood him up and 
searched him for weapons. “Why, you av 
a burglar!” he said. “You're a_ perfect 
amateur. You haven’t even a pistol-pocket 
in the back of your breeches. No, you 
don’t! Shut up, now.” 

So soon as the issue was 
decided, the stout man made 
Mr. Ledbetter take off his 
coat and roll up his  shirt- 
sleeves, and, with the revolver 
at one ear, proceed with the 
packing his appearance had 
interrupted. From the stout 
man’s point of view that was 
evidently the only arrange- 
ment, for if he had packed, 
he would have had to put 
down the revolver. So that 
even the gold on the table 
was handled by Mr. Led- 
better. This nocturnal pack- 
ing was peculiar. The stout 
man’s idea was evidently to 
distribute the weight of the 
gold as unostentatiously as 
possible through his luggage. 
It was by no means an incon- 
siderable weight. ‘There was, 
Mr. Ledbetter says, altogether 
nearly £18,000 in gold in 
the black bag and on the 
table. ‘There were also many 
little rolls of £5 bank-notes. 
Each rouleau of £25 was 
wrapped by Mr. Ledbetter in 
paper. These rouleaux were then put 
neatly in cigar-boxes and distributed between 
a travelling trunk, a Gladstone bag, and 
a hat-box. About £600 went in a tobacco 
tin in a dressing-bag. Ten pounds in 
gold and a number of #5 notes the stout 
man pocketed. Occasionally he  objur- 
gated Mr. Ledbetter’s clumsiness, and urged 
him to hurry, and several times he appealed 
to Mr. Ledbetter’s watch for information. 

Mr. Ledbetter strapped the trunk and bag, 
and returned the stout man the keys. It was 
then ten minutes to twelve, and until the 
stroke of midnight the stout man made him 
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sit on the Gladstone bag, while he sat at a 
reasonably safe distance on the trunk and 
held the revolver handy and waited. He 
appeared to be now in a less aggressive mood, 
and having watched Mr. Ledbetter for some 
time, he offered a few remarks. 

“From your accent I judge you are a man 
of some education,” he said, lighting a 
cigar. ‘*‘ No—don’t begin that explanation of 
yours. 1 know it will be long-winded from 
your face, and I am much too old a liar to 
be interested in other men’s lying. You are, 
I say, a person of education. You do well 
to dress as a curate. Even among educated 
people you might pass as a curate.” 

“T ama curate,” said Mr. Ledbetter, 
at least-——’ 

“You are trying to be. I know. But 
you didn’t ought to burgle. You are not the 
man to burgle. You are, if I may say it— 
the thing will have been pointed out to you 
before—a coward.” 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Ledbetter, trying 
to get a final opening, “it was that very 
question e 

The stout man waved him into silence. 

“You waste ycur education in burglary. 
You should do one of two things. Either 
you should forge or you should embezzle. 
For my own part, I embezzle. Yes; I 
embezzle. 
be doing with all this gold but that ? 
Listen! Midnight!... Ten. 
‘Twelve. 


“ce 


or, 


What do you think a man could 
Ah! 
Eleven. 
There is something very impressive 
to me in that slow beating of the hours. 


— space ; what mysteries they are! 
It’s time for us to be 


Time - 
What mysteries. 
moving. Stand up!” 

And then kindly, but firmly, he induced 
Mr. Ledbetter to sling the dressing-bag over 
his back by a string across his chest, to 
shoulder the trunk, and, over-ruling a 
gasping protest, to take the Gladstone bag 
in his disengaged hand. So encumbered, 
Mr. Ledbetter struggled perilously downstairs. 
The stout gentleman followed with an over- 
coat, the hat-box, and the revolver, making 
derogatory remarks about Mr. Ledbetter’s 
strength, and assisting him at the turnings of 
the stairs. 

“The back door,” he directed, and Mr. 
Ledbetter staggered through a conservatory, 
leaving a wake of smashed flower-pots behind 
him. ‘Never mind the crockery,” said the 
Stout man; “it’s good for trade. -We wait 
here until a quarter past. You can put those 
things down. You have!” 

Mr. Ledbetter collapsed panting on the 
trunk. “Last night,” he gasped, “I was 
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asleep in my little room, and I no more 
dreamt 4 

“There’s no need for you to incriminate 
yourself,” said the stout gentleman, looking at 
the lock of the revolver. He began to hum. 
Mr. Ledbetter made to speak, and thought 
better of it. 

There presently came the sound of a bell, 
and Mr Ledbetter was taken to the back door 
and instructed to open it. A fair-haired man 
in yachting costume entered. At the sight 
of Mr. Ledbetter he started violently and 
clapped his hand behind him. Then he saw 
the stout man. “Bingham!” he cried, 
“who's this ?’ 

“Only a little philanthropic do of mine— 
burglar I’m trying to reform. Caught him 
under my bed just now. He’s all right. 
He’s a frightful ass. He'll be useful to carry 
some of our things.” 

The new-comer seemed inclined to resent 
Mr. Ledbetter’s presence at first, but the 
stout man reassured him. 

“He’s quite alone. ‘There’s not a gang in 
the world would own him. No——! don’t 
start talking, for goodness’ sake.” 

They went out into the darkness of the 
garden, with the trunk still bowing Mr. Led- 
better’s shoulders. The man in yachting 
costume walked in front with the Gladstone 
bag and a pistol; then came Mr. Ledbetter 
like Atlas; Mr. Bingham foliowed with the 
hat-box, coat, and revolver as before. The 
house was one of those that have their gardens 
right up to the cliff. At the cliff was a steep 
wooden stairway, descending toa bathing tent 
dimly visible on the beach. Below was a 
boat pulled up, and a silent little man with 
a black face stood beside it. “A few 
moments’ explanation,” said Mr. Ledbetter ; 
“I can assure you———” Somebody kicked 
him, and he said no more. 

They made him wade to the boat carrying 
the trunk, they pulled him aboard by the 
shoulders and hair, they called him no 
better name than “scoundrel” and 
“burglar” all that night. But they spoke 
in undertones so that the general public 
was happily unaware of his ignominy. 
They hauled him aboard a yacht manned by 
strange, unsympathetic Orientals, and partly 
they thrust him and partly he fell down a 
gangway into a noisome, dark place, where he 
was to remain many days—how many he 
does not know, because he lost count among 
other things when he was sea-sick. They fed 
him on biscuits and incomprehensible words ; 
they gave him water to drink mixed with un- 
wished-for rum. And there were cockroaches 
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where they put him, night and day, and in 
the night-time there were rats. ‘The Orientals 
emptied his pockets and took his watch—but 
Mr. Bingham, being appealed to, took that 


himself. And five or six times the five 
Lascars—if they were Lascars—and the 
Chinaman and the negro who constituted 
the crew, fished him out and took him 
aft to Bingham and his friend to play 
cribbage and euchre and three-handed whist, 
and to listen to their stories and _ boastings in 
an interested manner. 

Then these principals would talk to him as 
men talk to those who have lived a life of 
crime. Explanations they would never per- 
mit, though they made it abundantly clear to 
him that he was the rummiest burglar they 
had ever set eyes on. They said as much 
again and again. The fair man was of a 
taciturn disposition and irascible at play ; but 
Mr. Bingham, now that the evident anxiety 
of his departure from England was assuaged, 
displayed a vein of genial philosophy. 
He enlarged upon the mystery of space 
and time, and quoted Kant and Hegel—or, 
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at least, he said he did. Several 
times Mr. Ledbetter got as far 
as: “My position under your 
bed, you know——,” but then 
he always had to cut, or pass the 
whisky, or do some such inter 
vening thing. After his third 
failure, the fair man got quite to 
look for this opening, and when- 
ever Mr. Ledbetter began after 
that, he would roar with laughter 
and hit him violently on the 
back. “Same old start, same old 
story; good old burglar!” the 
fair-haired man would say. 

So Mr. Ledbetter fared for 
many days, twenty perhaps ; and 
one evening he, together with 
some tinned provisions, was taken 
over the side, and put ashore on 
a rocky little island with a 
spring. Mr. Bingham came in 
the boat with him, giving him 
good advice all the way, and 
waving his last attempts at an 
explanation aside. 

“T am really of a burglar,” 
said Mr. Ledbetter. 

“You never will be,” said Mr. 
Bingham. “ You'll never make 
a burglar. I’m glad you are 
beginning to see it. In choosing 
a profession a man must study 
temperament. If you don’t, 
sooner or later you will fail. Compare 
myself, for example. All my life I have 
been in banks—I have got on in banks. 
I have even been a bank manager. But was 
I happy? No. Why wasn’t I happy? 
Because it did not suit my temperament. 
I am too adventurous —— too versatile. 
Practically I have thrown it over. I do 
not suppose I shall ever manage a_ bank 
again. ‘They would be glad to get me, no 
doubt; but I have learnt the lesson of my 
temperament—at last. No! I shall 
never manage a bank again. 

“Now, your temperament unfits you fo! 
crime—just as mine unfits me for respecta 
bility. I know you better than I did, and 
now I do not even recommend forgery. Go 
back to respectable courses, my man. Your 
lay is the philanthropic lay—that is your 
lay. With that voice——the Association for 
the Promotion of Snivelling Among the 
Young—something in that line. You think 
it over. 

“The island we are approaching has no 
name apparently—at least, there is none on 
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the chart. You might think out a name for 
it while you are there—while you are thinking 
about all these things. It has quite drinkable 
water, I understand. It is one of the 
Grenadines—one of the Windward Islands. 
Yonder, dim and blue, are others of the 
Grenadines. I have often wondered what 
these islands are for—now, you see, I am 
wiser. This one at least is for you. Sooner 
or later some simple native will come along 
and take you off. Say what you like about 
us then—abuse us, if you like—we shall not 
mind. And here—here is half a sovereign’s 
worth of silver. Do not waste that in foolish 
dissipation when you return to civilization. 
Properly used, it may give you a fresh start 
in life. And do not Don’t 
beach her, you beggars, he can 
wade !—— _ Do not waste the 
precious solitude before you in 
foolish thoughts. Properly used, = 
it may be a turning-point in your = 
career. Waste neither money nor 
time. You will die rich. Tm 
sorry, but I must ask you to carry 
your tucker to land in your arms. 
No; it’s not deep. Curse that 
explanation of yours! There’s not 
time. No,no,no! I won't listen. 
Overboard you go!” 

And the falling night found Mr. 
Ledbetter — the Mr. Ledbetter 
who had complained that adven- 
ture was dead—sitting beside his 
cans of food, his chin resting upon 
his drawn-up_ knees, staring 
through his glasses in dismal mild- 
ness over the shining, vacant sea. 

He was picked up in the course 
of three days by a negro fisher- 
man and taken to St. Vincent’s, 
and from St. Vincent’s he got, by 
the expenditure of his last coins, 
to Kingston, in Jamaica. And 
there he might have foundered. 
Even nowadays he is not a man 
of affairs, and then he was a 
singularly helpless person. He 
had not the remotest idea what 
he ought to do. The only thing he seems 
to have done was to visit all the ministers of 
religion he could find in the place to borrow 
a passage home. But he was much too 
dirty and incoherent—and his story far too 
incredible for them. I met him quite by 
chance. It was close upon sunset, and I was 
walking out after my siesta on the road to 
Dunn’s Battery, when I met him—I was 
rather bored, and witha whole evening on my 
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hands—tiuckily for him. He was trudging 
dismally towards the town. His woebegone 
face and the quasi-clerical cut of his dust- 
stained, filthy costume caught my humour. 
Our eyes met. He hesitated. “ Sir,” he said, 
with a catching of the breath, “could you 
spare a few minutes for what I fear will seem 
an incredible story ?” 

* Incredible ! ” I said. 

“ Quite,” he answered, eagerly. 
will believe it, alter it though I may. 
can assure you, sir—— ” 

He stopped hopelessly. The man’s tone 
tickled me. He seemed an odd character. 
“T am,” he said, “one of the most unfor- 
tunate beings alive.” 


“ec 


No one 


Yet I 
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“ Among other things, you haven’t dined ?” 
I said, struck with an idea. 


“T have not,” he said, solemnly, “ for 
many days.” 

“You'll tell it better after that,” I said ; 
and without more ado led the way to a low 
place I knew, where such a costume as his 
was unlikely to give offence. And there- 
with certain omissions which he subsequently 
supplied, I got his story. At first I was 
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incredulous, but as the wine warmed him, and 
the faint suggestion of cringing which his 
misfortunes had added to his manner dis- 
appeared, I began to believe. At last, I was 
so far convinced of his sincerity that I got 
him a bed for the 
night, and next 
day verified the 
banker’s reference 
he gave me 
through my 
Jamaica _ banker. 
And that done, I 
took him shop- 
ping for under- 
wear and. such- 
like equipments 
of a gentleman at 
large. Presently 
came the verified 
reference. His 
astonishing story 
was true. I will 
not amplify our 
subsequent pro- 
ceedings. He 
started for Eng- 
land in three days’ 
time. 

“IT do not know 
how I can possi- 
bly thank you 
enough,” began 
the letter he wrote 
me from England, “ for all your kindness to a 
total stranger,” and proceeded for some time 
in a similar strain. “Had it not been for 
your generous assistance, I could certainly 
never have returned in time for the resump- 
tion of my scholastic duties, and my few 
minutes of reckless folly would, perhaps, 
have proved my ruin. As it is, I 
am entangled in a tissue of lies and 
evasions, of the most complicated sort, to 
account for my sunburnt appearance and my 
whereabouts. I have rather carelessly told 
two or three different stories, not realizing 
the trouble this would mean for me in the 
end. The truth I dare not tell. I have 
consulted a number of law books in the 
British Museum, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that I have connived at and abetted 
and aided a felony. That scoundrel Bingham 
was the Hithergate bank manager, I find, and 
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guilty of the most flagrant embezzlement. 
Please, please burn this letter when read 
—I trust you implicitly. The worst of 
it is, neither my aunt nor her friend who 
kept the boarding-house at which I was 
staying seem alto- 
gether to believe 
a guarded state- 
ment I have made 
them —practically 
of what actually 
happened. They 
suspect me of 
some discredit- 
able adventure, 
but what sort of 
discreditable —ad- 
venture they sus- 
pect me of, I do 
not know. My 
aunt says she 
would forgive me 
if I told her every- 
thing. I have— 
I have told her 
more than every- 
thing, and still she 
is not satisfied. 
It would never do 
to let them know 
the truth of the 
case, of course, 
and so I represent 
myself as having 
been waylaid and gagged upon the beach. 
My aunt wants to know wy they waylaid 
and gagged me, why they took me away in 
their yacht. I do not know. Can you 
suggest any reason? I can think of nothing. 
If, when you wrote, you could write on 
‘we sheets so that I could show her one, 
and on that one if you could show clearly 
that I really was in Jamaica this summer, 
and had come there by being removed from 
a ship, it would be of great service to me. 
It would certainly add to the load of my 
obligation to you—a load that I fear I can 
never fully repay. Although if gratitude. . . .” 
And so forth. At the end he repeated his 
request for me to burn the letter. 

So the remarkable story of Mr. Ledbetter’s 
Vacation ends. That breach with his aunt 
was not of long duration. The old lady 
had fully forgiven him before she died. 





Barbecues. 


By jOHN R. WATKINS. 


O one who has had the good 

fortune to attend a barbecue 

will ever forget it. The smell 

of it all, the meat slowly roast- 

ing to a delicious brown over 

= smoking fires, the hungry and 

happy crowds waiting in patience until the 

spits are turned for the last time, and the 

clatter of thousands of dishes as they are set 

upon the long tables before the hungry 

multitude—all this lingers in the memory, 
and makes one long to see a “’cue” again. 

For “’cue” is what they call it in Georgia, 

where it has been famous for many, many 


them on the political questions of the day, 
and introduce your candidates to them ! 

It is with a view to show the Gargantuan 
scale on which these remarkable festivities 
are carried out that we have chosen the 
pictures which illustrate this article. Be 
it known, then, that we are in Georgia 
for the moment, waiting with the aforesaid 
hungry crowd for a sweet and tasty bit of 
meat. For a hundred feet or more, as we 
may see in the accompanying illustration, 
two long trenches have been, dug in the 
ground and bordered with planks. Upon 
these planks, over a steady-burning fire, hun- 
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years. England has its roast beef and plum- 
pudding dinners, Rhode Island its clambakes, 
Boston its pork and beans, but Georgia 
has its barbecue which beats them all. So 
famous is it, in fact, that it has become a 
social and political force, and as a political 
entertainment has been duplicated in many 
States of the Union, but, alas! without 
the Georgian glory of the thing. Dinners, 
it Is said, are good things to do business 
with, What political power you can 
exert, then, if you invite two, three, or ten 
thousand people to a barbecue, and after 
filling them with good oxen or sheep, talk to 


ROASTING A HUNDRED SHEEP FOR A GEOKGIA BARBECUE. 


{ Howe, AUanta, Ga. 


dreds of sticks of wood, or “spits,” are laid, 
and on each of these spits is a sweet and 
tender sheep. We may marvel at the mass 
of meat, but we must remember the thousands 
of mouths to feed and appetites to satisfy. 
As a matter of fact, the waste at a barbecue 
is wonderfully small, for the men in charge 
know their business. They have been at 
barbecues before. 

Good cooking requires constant attention, 
and the chef of a barbecue never relaxes his 
vigilance from the time the fires are started 
until the delicacies are served. But he has 
the co-operation of scores of skilled assistants, 
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who stand by the fires, turning the spits as 
we see them in the illustration at the top of 
this page. Naturally, in the South, the 
negro element has a prominent place, and the 
chef at the barbecue which we are now de- 


AN OPEN-AIR BARBECUE KITCHEN, SHOWING THE POTS FOR 


TURNING THE MEAT ON THE SPITS TO BROWN IT, 


(Howe, Atlanta, Ga 


scribing was a full-blooded negro—a man otf 
great ability and popularity. 

We now reach an illustration that 
seem out of place because it shows a variety 
of iron pots and kettles in use. “ What,” 


may 
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you may ask, “have pots and kettles to do 
with a barbecue?” Much. Game was the 
early essentials for barbecues. Then, when 
bears, deer, and other game _ became 
rare, oxen, pigs, and sheep were used. 
These increased in great number the 
variety of good things to eat, and, according 
to the liberality of the hosts, the .beef or 
mutton on the bill of fare was supplemented 
by fish, fowl, pork, vegetables, etc. Many of 
these ingredients are used in the famous 
“ Brunswick stew,” without which no 
modern Georgia barbecue is complete. 
The preparation of this stew, for which 
the pots and kettles are used, requires con- 
siderable skill, and the man who makes it 
is no inconsiderable personage during the 
festivities. 

As has been said, the barbecue exerts no 
small political influence. It was introduced 
into New York politics, during the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1876, by the Republicans, 
and the idea has since been carried out by 
Democrats and Republicans alike in many 
other States. On this memorable occasion, 
however—to be exact, on October 18th, 1876 
--two fine and bulky oxen were led through 
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ing fashion. Two large iron pans, parallel 
to the spit, held the fire. In order that the 
fire should not burn directly under the carcass, 
an iron peaked roof was arranged about aft. 
from the fire, flames being thus directed 
towards all parts of the ox, By eight o’clock 
on the morning of October 2oth, the first ox 
was ready and was removed for cooling. 

The second ox, a thousand-pounder, was 
now placed upon the spit, while the number 
of visitors to the curious scene began steadily 
to increase. By noon there were over a 
thousand, and the festivities began. Every- 
body was invited to partake of the feast, which 
consisted of sandwiches, for which the first ox 
had been cut up. Eight hundred loaves of 
bread were used in the operation, and 
although it reads like a fairy tale, the invited 
guests ate so greedily that in twenty minutes 
all that remained of the feast were the bones 
of the animal. The second ox was divided 
up at night in the presence of 50,000 people, 
while five speakers (with a political purpose) 
were spouting from different platforms in the 
grounds. It was one of the largest barbecues 
ever held, and ended in a blaze of enthusiasm 
and gastric satisfaction. 
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New York on their way to Myrtle Park, in 

Brooklyn, where they were killed in the after- 

noon. One ox weighed 983Ib., and by eleven 

o'clock in the evening he was on the spit 

over a fire of coke. roasting in most appetiz- 
Vol. xvi. —69. 
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When thousands of people are expected 
at the feast, it takes some trouble to keep 
the dishes warm. This, too, is done on a 
grand scale, part of the trenches over which 
the meat is cooking being devoted to this 
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purpose. In the foreground of the illustra- 
tion on the previous page we may see two 
score huge dishes filled with meat, potatoes, 
and vegetables placed on spits over the 
fire, while in the background we may see as 
many more. And this, be it remembered, is 
but a part of the whole. 

The feeding takes place both indoors and 
out, according to the weather, and we may 
pass on to two illustrations showing both 
sorts. The above illustration shows a 
banqueting hall with tables laid to accomo- 
date three thousand people at one sitting. 
One may not easily imagine the number of 
dishes, knives, forks, spoons, cups, saucers, 
napkins, and glasses which are used on such 
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TABLES SET FOR 3,000 PEOPLE. 
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(Howe, Atlanta, Ga. 


occasions, but in one barbecue alone which 
I know of, over thirty thousand pieces were 
handled by the dish-washers after the people 
had gone home. One can, however, imagine 
the noise and clatter, the merriment and 
good feeling, which prevailed at such a time. 

During the Atlanta Exposition, a daily 
barbecue was held, to the delight of many 
visitors who had never seen a barbecue before. 
One of the most nutable of these Atlanta 
barbecues was that given to 1,000 commercial 
travellers—an a/ fresco barbecue, as shown in 
the illustration below. and one that passed 
off without a hitch. Depend upon it, if a 
commercial traveller likes a barbecue, a 
barbecue is good. 





THE GREAT BARBECUE SERVED TO 1,000 COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS AT ATLANTA, GA. 





BARBECUES. 


A few figures and facts picked at random 
from newspaper accounts of these festivities 
will give some additional idea of their size 
and nature. On September 25th, 1884, a 
grand Democratic barbecue was given at 
Shelbyville, Indiana. Over 40,000 people 
were present, and 6,000 sat down, the meet- 
ing ending up with a torchlight procession. 
In March, 1888, a grand rabbit “drive” in 
California ended off with a barbecue, to 
which all the rabbit-chasers were invited. In 
many parts of Georgia, where the white 
farmers sometimes live two or three miles 
apart, a birthday will be celebrated by a 
barbecue, or a few families will join together 
in friendly communion, with a roasting hog 
or sheep in the centre. 
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every man is expected to bustle round for his 
own platterful. The kitchen, at such times 
is, of course, a sight, much as at a swell 
reception, when “refreshments” are served. 
The work of serving, however, is done on a 
system, and in the twinkling of an eye 
almost a line of men is formed, two by two, 
each with two platters in his hand, filled with 
the hot and luscious dainty of the day. With 
stately walk, the procession moves slowly 
from the kitchen out into the grounds, there, 
with wives and children, to eat the _bar- 
becue. Such a procession may be seen 
on this page— but what we see is only 
a portion of the crowd. Could we wait 
a few moments we should wonder when 
the end of the procession would come. 
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There is, of course, an intermediate stage 
between the roasting of the meat and its 
delivery to the tables. No one could eata 
whole sheep ; therefore, when all barbecues 
are in progress, a certain place is sacredly set 
aside for the man who chops the meat in little 
pieces. He is a stalwart fellow with a massive 
cleaver, and for hours the monotonous chop, 
chop, of this deadly blade may be heard by 
the hungry crowd. He stands at a huge 
chopping-block, with hundreds of piled-up 
plates before him, while his faithful coloured 
cohorts bring in, one after another, the 
smoking sheep, just as they are lifted and 
carried on the spits from the fire. Burnt fingers 
abound in the coon brigade, but cut fingers 
never. The stalwart chopper is too clever by far 
to mutilate himself when. mutilating mutton. 

When a barbecue is served out of doors, 
and there is no great formality about the feast, 


LEAVING THE KITCHEN, AND READY FOR THE FEAST. 
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Finally, however, the procession gets seated 
at the table, hundreds of feet long, and dis- 
appearing in the distance like a railway. 
The foliage of the trees hides the hot sun 
from view, and, for an hour or more, the 
enthusiastic crowd dines to its heart’s content. 
Cooling drinks flow in abundance, the crowd 
grows merry, and,-as the last mouthfuls are 
taken, men, women, and children thin out 
and are off to their homes, or to hear the 
speeches of the day. 

These speeches, ass we have said, are 
almost wholly confined to political subjects, 
and barbecue orators are as much a class by 
themselvesas Socialistand Anarchist agitators. 
This is not writ in condemnation, for at a 
barbecue you will hear more than a little 
common sense and truth. The populace must 
certainly believe so, for it is no exaggeration to 
say that many a gubernatorial election in 
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Georgia has been 
carried by means 
of votes gained 
at barbecues, and 
no campaign for 
Governor is com- 
plete without a 
series of such 
popular feasts. 
Many a Senator 
and _-Congress- 
man owe their 
political promin- 
ence to a popu- 
larity born and 
nurtured during 
these celebra- 
tions, and when 
a grand barbecue 
is on the /afis, 
there is no man 
quicker to re- 
spond with his 
money and _ his 
influence than 
the politician. 
Such festivities, 


moreover, are 
not to be had for 
a song. Unless 


some bloated 
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to be met. When 
barbecues are 
open to the 
public, as at the 
Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, an admis- 
sion fee is natur- 
ally charged, and 
expenses are paid 
in this way; but 
when votes are 
wanted, nocharge 
is made, or, at 
least, such a trifle 
only as will serve 
to keep out the 
canaille. 

The end of a 
barbecue is a 
great time for the 
*coons.” While 
others are listen- 
ing to words of 
political wisdom 
from the mouths 
of golden orators, 
the little blacks 
silently and suc- 
cessfully ap- 


"From a Photo. by) THE LAST MOUTHFULS. (Howe, Atlanta, Gu. proach from the 


four points of the 


millionaire is willing to donate a flock of compass, and set to work upon the scraps of 
sheep to his fellow-men, the mutton has to good food which yet remain. They stop at 
be bought at market price. The dishes nothing. Barbecues may come often, but the) 
have to be hired, the service paid for, and are always good, and the last drop from an 
the rent, both of buildings and grounds, has empty barrel is often the sweetest of drinks. 
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TAKING WHAT WAS LEFT. { Photograph 





A STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


CANNING WILLIAMS. 


(| [ the time when Charlie Green- 

2¥| finch witnessed the frolics I 

am about to describe, he had 

seen seven winters and eight 

summers, which is another way 

of saying that he was seven 

and a half years old. He was a healthy 

young Briton, and, like one or two other 

healthy boys of my acquaintance, was fonder 
of play than he was of his lessons. 

Charlie liked nothing so well as a scamper 
with “Spot” on the sea-shore, which reminds 
me that I have to tell you that he lived 
at a seaside town. Spot was Charlie’s dog : 
a white terrier with a spot on his face, which 
accounts for his name. 

Charlie and Spot were the best of friends ; 
but, whenever the boy got a scolding from 
his mother, he scolded the dog ; and, when- 
ever his father whipped him, he whipped 
poor Spot. As Charlie used to say, “Spot 
shares my fun and biscuits; it is only fair 
that he should share my scoldings and whip- 
pings also.” But whether this was a right 


argument or not, I will 
leave you to decide for 
yourself. 
It was on a certain 
morning in August, after 
Charlie and Spot had 
tired themselves with 
romping on the sands, 
that the fishy frolics 
occurred. It was a hot 
day; so hot that all 
the little pools and 
puddles on the shore 
were obliged to send 
up steam in order to 
cool themselves. Spot, 
too, was sending steam 
out of his mouth ; and 
Charlie himself was, 
as he expressed it, “steaming hot.” A 
steamer in the bay was letting off great clouds 
of steam, and a little steam launch was steam- 
ing so hard that Charlie thought it would 
burst its boiler; so he went into a small 
cavern that the sea had made at the foot of 
the cliff, sat down, and waited for the ex- 
plosion. Spot lay at his master’s side, and 
growled at some sea-gulls, that he would have 
caught if he could. 

The cavern was a nice cool place, so, 
before the friends had been there many 
minutes, Spot, like a polite little dog, put in 
his tongue and ceased to send out steam ; 
and Charlie, instead of thinking about the 
steam launch, thought of crabs, eels, and 
lobsters, and wondered whether they were 
having a good time at the bottom of the 
deep blue sea. 

As everybody knows, boys and girls, and 
grown-up men and women too, can think 
much better when they rest their heads on 
their hands, with their eyes on the ground ; 
so Charlie, who wanted to think very hard 
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“A NICE COOL PLACE.” 


about the crabs, eels, and lobsters, propped 
up his head with his arm, and gazed at the 
pebbles which lay around. 

Now, I suppose the crabs, eels, and lobsters 
must have known that a little boy was on the 
shore thinking about them, or they would 
not have crawled out of the sea, and gone 
through a performance right in front of the 
cavern. 

The crabs were the first to come out of 
the water. The father and 


we do, the only difference that Charlie saw 
being that those crabs who fell when leaping 
had to retire from the fun. This arrangement 
soon reduced the number of players until only 
two were left. But these two were splendid 
feilows, and each tried his hardest not to be 
beaten. First one and then the other 
stood as high as his legs would let him, 
but each cleared the other’s head and 
alighted in the finest style. At 
last, however, one of them stumbled, 
and, though he tried his best to 
keep his feet, rolled head-over- 
heels on the sand. The vic- 
torious crab walked proudly up 
to his companions, and, like the 
little gentleman he was, made 
them a low bow when they 
clapped their claws in his 

honour. 

The lobsters now entered the 
field.. A dozen of them were 
told off to collect some long 

roots of seaweed which the sea had cast 
upon the beach. When this was done, the 
lobsters divided themselves into ten sets, 
each set consisting of two groups, and each 
group of five players. 


*“ Ah!” said Charlie to himself, ‘I see 





mother crabs carried the 
baby crabs in their claws, 
and put them down on a 
large flat rock, whence they 
would be able to get a good 
view of the frolics, and be 
out of the way. 

Then came the lobsters, 
who carried their young ones 
on their shoulders, and placed 
them on another big rock. 

After the lobsters came the 
eels; but, as the little eels 
were strong enough to crawl 
by themselves, all the father 
and mother eels did for them 
was to arrange them in rows in the space 
between the rocks. 

Then, after a lot of talking and running 
about, the lobsters and eels sat down together, 
while the crabs, mounted on their hind legs, 
played at leap-frog. Charlie, who had 
idea that crabs were such excellent jumpers, 
watched the performance with great interest. 
The crabs played the game much the same as 


“* LEAP-FROG.” 


going to play at tug-of- 
And Charlie was right. 
The lobsters lost no time in 
work ; and, my word, didn’t they pull ! 
ropes of seaweed must have been tough, ‘ 


what it is: they are 


war.” 
setting to 
— 


they would not have stood the ah 
Now this side, and now that, gained a few 
inches, but they were all so well matched 
that what ground was lost one moment 
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was regained the next, and so the game 
went on. 
Presently, however, amid a loud clapping 
of claws by the crabs, and 
a beating of tails by the 
eels, one of the teams was 
fairly beaten, and retired 
with shame to the lobsters’ 


** TUG-OF-WAR.” 


This success was followed by 
the second by a third ; the third by 
The 


juarters. 
another ; 
a fourth; and the fourth by a fifth. 


remaining five sets, straining every muscle, 
and firmly digging their legs in the sand, 
tugged as never lobsters tugged before, when 
crack went the ropes, and the legs of fifty 


lobsters were kicking in the air! 
It was now the eels’ turn. As eels have 
no legs or claws, Charlie could not think 
of any game at which they could play; so 
he closely watched their movements 
So also did a score of sea-gulls who were 
perched upon the top of the cliff 
which overlooked the playground. 
Now, sea-gulls are not at all fond 
of sports and pastimes, nor do they 
like to see other creatures fond of 
them, so they swooped down from 
the cliff and ordered the crabs, eels, 
and lobsters to go back to the sea 
his, however, they refused to do, 
whereupon the sea-gulls—who, as 
you know, have very strong and 
sharp beaks — began to peck at 
hem. This made the crabs, eels, 
and lobsters angry, especially the 
els, who, through having no hard 
shells on their backs, felt the pecks 
the most. 
as a rule, are not much 
given to fighting, but on this occa- 
sion, their tempers being aroused 
by the sea-gulls, and their backs 
smarting from pecks, they showed 
that they were quite able to defend 


{ 


Eels, 
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themselves, which they did by winding them- 
selves around the bodies of the birds, and 
squeezing them so hard as to make them 
gasp for breath and fall to 
the ground. This gave the 
crabs and lobsters a fine 
opportunity for revenge. 
Seizing the birds’ legs in 


ee vee 


their nippers, they nipped with all their might 
and main, and made the sea-gulls cry out 
for mercy. 

As the birds began the fight, it was only 


“THE EELS WERE QUITE ABLE TO DEFEND THEMSELVES.’” 
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fair that the others should end it, so the 
more the birds cried, the harder squeezed 
the eels, and the tighter nipped the crabs 
and lobsters. The crabs and lobsters could 
have gone on nipping all day, but the eels 
had had enough at the end of a quarter of 
an hour, so they let go, and the sea-gulls, 
aching all over, flew out to sea, carrying 
with them a much better opinion of crabs, 
eels, and lobsters—but especially of eels— 
than they had entertained before the fight. 

The eels, having exhausted themselves with 
squeezing the sea-gulls, had to give up the 
fun they had intended to indulge in, which 
was as disappointing to them as it was to 
Charlie, who was very anxious to know what 
kind of game the eels could play at. 

But the crabs and lobsters were so happy 
at having pinched the legs of the impudent 
sea-guils, that they needs must have a football 
match in celebration of the affair. 

At each end of the playground, two 
lobsters stood on their hind legs as goal- 
posts, and a large cork was used as a football. 
It was an exciting match, although the crabs, 
through being more active than the lobsters, 
had the best of it. At half-time—that is, 


when half the game was over—the crabs had 
scored five goals to their opponents’ two. 
After a short rest, the second half of the 


match commenced. The lobsters, who, of 
course, could not bear the idea of being 
beaten by the crabs, kicked the cork so well 
and ran so hard, that they quickly succeeded 
in scoring three more goals, making the game 


five to five. The success of the lobsters 


made the crabs lose courage, and when a 
side, in whatever game, loses courage, that 
side usually loses the match. And so it was 
with the crabs ; for, a few minutes later, the 
lobsters scored their winning goal, which 
brought the play to an end. 

All these sports and pastimes were, of 
course, very amusing to Charlie, but dogs are 
not so fond of watching games as they are of 
taking part in them; so Spot, who was tired 
of lying on the hard pebbles, and felt hungry 
as well, gave a bark, as much as to say, 
“ Aren’t you ready to go home yet ?” 

Spot’s bark made Charlie start, for, in 
watching the games, he had quite forgotten 
the dog. 

“ Halloa, Spot!” cried he, springing to his 
feet, and rubbing his eyes, “1 think it is time 
we were going home.” 

But Charlie had no sooner stood up than 
he fell down (which was rather a funny 
way of going home), and made some most 
peculiar grimaces. The fact is, he had been 
so long in the cavern that he had got the 
“pins and needles” in his legs, which is 
an uncomfortable place for such things, as 
most boys and girls know. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, yawning, “it is 
just as though I had been asleep; and yet I 
am sure I saw the football match, and the 
other things.” 

But when Charlie looked for the crabs, 
the eels, and the lobsters, they were not to 
be seen, for Spot’s bark had sent them all 
back to their homes at the bottom of the 
deep blue sea ! 





The Comical Cocoanut. 


By THOMAS 


HE man who first thought of 
turning the shells and husks of 
cocoanuts into caricatures of 
the human features had.a true 
sense of humour. We do not 
know who he was or where he 

hailed from, but if he were living now he 
would probably be as old as 
the cocoanut palm itself, which 
doubtless dates back to the 
Flood. He was the pioneer 
in his art, and his disciples 
have been almost as numerous 
as the cargo of the Ark. 

But without elaborating fur- 
ther on the artist, let us look 
at his work. In the words of 
the showman, we first call 
your attention, ladies and 
gentlemen, to the Ally Sloper 
of the cocoanut world—a fine 
and noble specimen of the 
cocoanut carver’s art, with 
a rubicund and _ highly- 
developed nose that imme- 
diately reminds you of the immortal Ally. 
The collar, deftly chiselled at the base of 
the husk, and painted white to give con- 
trast, may, perhaps, mislead you, and make 
you think that the artist intended to carica- 
ture an aged English statesman in the style 
so common to the caricaturists of recent 
years. But it is not so. You will note how 
the bald-headedness of the man is skilfully 
suggested by a few stray fibres of the husk 
loosely flowing backwards, and some day, 
perhaps, you will like to see the original of 
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ALLY SLOPER, THE KING OF CARVED 
COCOANUTS. 
From a Photograph. 
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E. CurRTISs. 


this funny picture. It is in the possession 
of Messrs. Phillip Phillips and Co., of 
King Street and Mitre Street, Aldgate, E.C., 
the well-known London fruit merchants. Out 
of thé millions of cocoanuts which they have 
imported, and the thousands of carved cocoa- 
nuts they have seen, this is,. perhaps, the best. 

In Florida, where such 
cocoanuts galore may be found 
by the traveller, they are called 
“Florida “natives,” and the 
name, in many cases, is 
singularly appropriate. For 
the early inhabitants of Florida 
were Indians, and the natives 
in the illustration below, sent. 
to us by Mrs. C. N. Holt, of 
Orange Park, Cly Co., Florida, 
certainly bear no slight resem- 
blance to the facial character- 
istics of the Indians. The 
face on the-right, with its big 
mouth and almond eyes, is a 
remarkable representation of 
stolid slyness and cunning ; 
and the second man on the left, with the cigar 
in his mouth, would make you think that the 
buccaneer of old had come to life again. 

We have all seen, at some time or other, 
the “lightning caricaturist,” who, from any 
mark or line drawn at haphazard on a piece 
of paper by a spectator, is able immediately 
to make a portrait of some well-known 
personage. Well, the cocoanut-carver, with 
his sharp knife and scissors, goes to work in 
much the same way. The fruit of the cocoa- 
nut palm, by virtue of the variations in its 


{ Photograph. 
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shape, lends itself easily to facial variations, 
and the peculiarities of the husk or “ shuck ” 
may be accentuated at will. If we look again 
at the five cocoanuts at the bottom of the 
first page we may note the great difference 
between the first two faces on the left. There 
is, again, a noticeable differ- 
ence between Nos. 3 and 4 
(counting from the left). The 
fibre of the cocoanut is 
cleverly utilized for mous- 
taches and beards, and a few 
dabs of highly-coloured paint, 
applied to the lips, eyes, 
mouth, and nose, give the 
crowning touch to the work. 

In Florida there is a regular 
business done in these carved 


cocoanuts, thousands of visitors 
from the north taking them 
home as souvenirs of the 
“Sunny South.” This is not 
to say that all are taken away, 
for thousands remain in shop 
windows to attract the public 
and to please the small fry, 
who gaze at them as enviously 
as they do at ginger-cakes and 
marbles. Yet the Londoner 
does not need to go afield to 
see them. He can find them in Whitechapel 
any day, where fruiterers display them as 
curiosities and as a hint that the nuts are to 
be found within. It is a constant cause of 
wonder to us that the men who run the 


THE COCOANUT WITH 
From Photographs. 
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cocoanut “shies” on Bank Holidays do not 
display a few carved cocoanuts as special 
prizes to the lucky shots. 

On this page we may note a curious varia 
tion in the conventional carved cocoanut. 
The pictures are four in number, and seem 

to be four different cocoanuts. 
But, in reality, there is one nut 
only, as may be judged from the 
picture in the lower centre of 
the page. The faces, ugly and 
hideous, reminiscent of the 
crude wooden images that 
heathens call their gods, are 
separated bya small circular de- 
pression in which still another 
smaller face is carved. All the 
faces are dissimilar. The eyes 


are made with buttons, and 
long strips of husk, torn away 


from the nut and_ bound 
together at the top, form a 
common head-dress for these 
curious and repellent faces. It 
is remarkable how the deep 
reddish brownness of the 
husk suggests the dark skin of 
natives of the tropics, from 
which these cocoanuts come. 
Nearly all the nuts are im- 
ported in the husk, and are then stripped 
from the husk by men with fine-pointed 
chisels. Many of these men are so expert 
that they can open from 1,000 to 1,200 
cocoanuts a day. ‘The uses to which the 


pI me 


THREE FACES. 
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fruit is put are manifold. 
The outer husk yields 
coir, the shell is used 
for water-vessels, the milk 
makes a native drink, and 
the white meat of the 
nut makes cocoanut oil. 
Twelve millions are taken 
each year into the United 
Kingdom alone, and thou- 
sands of these are in great 
demand at holiday time, 
at fairs, race-courses, and 
Bank Holiday gatherings 
throughout the land. 
We have already ob- 
tained a general idea of 
the common form in which 
cocoanuts are carved, and 
have called it an “art” by 
courtesy. As a matter of 
fact, there is really nothing 
esthetic in the faces we 
have seen. But in the 
accompanying reproduc- 
tion there is a quality 
which, in two senses, sin- 
gles out the carved cocoa- 
nut from the common asaaiars inna Ga 
herd. It is an artistic From a 
attempt to represent a 
horse’s head and mane, and the skill with 
which the carver’s tool has fashioned the 
mouth, teeth, eyes, and forehead of the animal 
is indeed remarkable. This is another of the 
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prizes belonging to Messrs. 

Phillip Phillips and Co., 

and while not perhaps so 

striking from the popular 

point of view as the other 

pictures, it deserves the 

attention of those who do 

not look down upon artis- 

tic attempt in small things. 

There is little more that 

need be said about the 

comical cocoanut, except 

that it does not cost much 

to buy. The cost varies, 

of course, with the elabora- 

teness of the design. Ten, 

fifteen, twenty-five cents— 

those are the prices of 

the commoner varieties in 

Florida, where the majority 

of them are made. Their 

value for advertisement is 

shown by the fact that the 

illustration with which we 

conclude this article was 

once used in a time-table 

issued by the great Plant 

System, a network of rail- 

ena Wir & Cobain. ways and steamship lines 

Photograph. in the southern United 

States, and attracted atten- 

tion to one of the curiosities of the Everglade 

State, through which their system runs. It 

was an idea that might well be followed by 
other enterprising lines. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted | 


day for five successive 





A REMARKABLE 

CYCLE MEET 

Here we have an 
interesting little photo. 
sent in by Mr. H. 
Lock, of High Road, 
Woodford Green. 
Slightly in the back- 
ground is seen a daring 
and expert rider 
mounted on an Eiffel 
safety bicycle, whose 
name is a_ sufficient 
indication of its con- 
struction, even without 
the photograph. 
Many novelties are 
brought forward at a 
cycle meet, but none 
prove more effective 
or a greater ‘‘ draw” 
than one of these Eiffel 
bicycles, which are, of 
course, more intended 
for advertising purposes than road scorching. Side by 
side with this particular specimen was ridden an old 
hobby-horse machine dating back to 1816, and the 
spectators amply appreciated the very striking contrast. 





ROBIN’S NEST IN A MAGIC LANTERN, 


Here is a photo. of a robin’s nest built in a magic 
lantern in the studio of Mr. W. T. Lucas, Hawthorn 
Cottage, Alsager, Stoke-on-Trent. The robins began 
to build in the lantern about the middle of February, 
gaining admission to the studio by means of a venti- 
lator. The birds were at once cleared out, but re- 
commenced operations a second time. Again they 
were evicted ; but, not to be defeated, they then 
commenced to build on a shelf in the studio. This, 
however, they found too narrow, and they started to 
build for the third time in the lantern. The female 
bird deposited her eggs at the rate of one a 


days. The lantern had 
both side and back 
doors closed during 
the building opera- 
tions, but as the back 
door did not quite fit 
at the bottom the birds 
got underneath it. 


ALL “SOUL.” 

The photo. here re- 

produced is an amus- 

ing and extraordinary 

specimen of amateur 

photography. The 

gigantic feet are of 

course produced by 

being very 

the camera, whilst the 

sitter’s head is at the 

usual distance. Mr. 

Percy R. Steed, of 

8, Montreve Road, 

Penge, S.E., says: ‘*‘ Having an hour or so to 
spare one morning, before starting on a photo- 
graphic excursion with a friend, we decided to take 
portraits of each other. As my friend was focusing, 
etc., I held my feet up in front of the camera 
quite close to the lens, intending to startle him. 
He, however, being struck with the effect of the 
picture, quickly photographed me in that undignified 


” 


position, with the result which you see. 


close to 











* Copyright, 1898, by George Newnes, Limited, 





CURIOSITIES. 


LOOKING UP A PASSENGER 
LIFT. 

This is another remarkable 
instance of the curious photo-. 
graphic subjects chosen by 
amateur votaries of the camera. 
Mr. Herbert de Tinna, of 44, 
Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
took and sent in the photo. In 
this case the camera was placed 
lens upward on the roof of the 
lift, and. the view is looking 
straight up the shaft. The 
photo. was taken at the Prince’s 
Hotel, Brighton. 

A MONSTROSITY IN 
ASPARAGUS. 

This extremely interesting 
photo. was sent in by Mr. 
William Hibbits, of 123, South- 
gate Road, N., and taken by 
Robert Hatt, Islington. It 
represents this wonderful stick 
of asparagus the actual size, 
** This,” writes Mr. Hibbits, 
‘*is simply a head of asparagus 
sent to me by my son in Sussex. 
It was grown in an ordinary asparagus bed 
amongst many others. When I came to examine 





J 





this monstrosity I thought it sufficiently curious to 


he photographed. The gentleman who grew it in 
his garden was Mr. W. H. Lovelock, of Midhurst.” 
NEST-PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Ingenious as were the methods adopted tor 
securing many of the foregoing photos., that used 
by Mr. John E. Hailstone, of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, in obtaining our next photo. far transcends 
them all, We will let Mr, Hailstone tell the story. 
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‘In April of this year,” he 
writes, ‘‘ I took my camera into 
a wood near Belvedere, Kent, 
for the purpose of photograph- 
ing a hawk’s nest. Finding it 
destroyed, however, I looked 
about for some other object on 
which to spend my plates, and 
discovered the squirrel’s nest 
shown in the first photo. It 
was placed in the top fork of 
an oak, and after climbing the 
tree, taking with me a ball of 
string, I lowered the end to 
my brother, who tied on the 
camera, which I then hauled 
up. Owing to the difficulty of 
getting a firm footing for the 
legs of the camera at any dis- 
tance from the trunk (and 
requiring a steady hold myself, 
as. both hands were needed 
to manipulate the instrument), 
only the immediate surround- 
ings of the nest could be shown. 
FHlowever, the hole in the ‘side 
through which the animals 


“~ 
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entered their all but inaccessible domicile is clearly shown, 
though most of the lower part of the nest is necessarily 


hidden in the cleft of the tree.” 


When we come to con- 


sider the precarious position of the operator, endeavour- 
ing to manipulate his unwieldy camera at the end of a 
swinging branch, it is not surprising to learn that the 
whole proceecing occupied the best part of an hour. 


The next photo. 
reproduced shows 
one of the erst- 
while occupants 
of the nest, now 
much grown, 
which Mr. Hail- 
stone took away 
with him. The 
little fellow has 
thriven wonder- 
fully well, and is 
asmerryand lively 
as possible, find- 
ing his chief. de- 
light in running 
up and down his 
owner’s coat and 
hiding in the 
pockets, 
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A BIBLE EATEN BY ANTS. 

The above curious-looking object may be seen in 
the very interesting museum at the Crystal Palace. 
**In this museum,” writes Mr. W. 
36, Essex Street, Strand, ‘‘I was shown this Bible, 
which has been destroyed and mutilated in a shocking 
manner by a tribe of irreverent ants. After all the 
good book says about these little creatures, holding 
them up as a model to lazy humanity, I think they 
might have been more respectful. The Bible 
was left within the reach of the ants quite by accident. 
In eight days these destructive little creatures had 
reduced it from a handsomely-bound volume to the 
shredded and mutilated condition seen in the photo- 
A curious feature will be seen in the manner 
in which the pages have been torn. Many of them 
are in strips of even width like pieces of tape. The 
missing portions of the book were no doubt utilized 
for building  pur- 
poses. The whole 
appearance of the 
Holy Book would 
lead one to suppose 
that it had been 
immersed in some 
very powerful acid, 
and it had literally 
crumbled to 
pieces.” 
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A GOOD JOKE- 
NOT CLERICAL. 

The real amateur 
knight of the 
camera scorns the 
taking of mere 
prosaic portraits of 
his friends and 
relations, and pines 
for higher things. 
Having served an 
apprenticeship at 
landscape _ photo- 
graphy, he enters 
with zest into the 
creation of bizarre 
and comic photos., 


B. Northrop, of 


MAGAZINE. 


obtained by the super- 
imposing of negatives. 
We reproduced two 
specimens last 
here we 


The 


queer 
month, and 
have another. 
yentleman who took 
this photograph tells 
us that he had two 
negatives, one of a 
Brittany monk and the 
other of a friend. 
These he super- 
imposed, with the 
result that the worthy 
ecclesiastic is seen 
smiling shrewdly —pre- 
sumably at a Z7t-Bits 
joke. 


REMARKABLE FEAT 


PERFORMED BY 
ACCIDENT. 
Often we 
something 
——— = —-_ and in its 
From a Photo. by Negretti & Zambra, Crystal J’alace. 


throw 
casually, 
flight it 
executes certain evolu- 
tions which so impress us that we say to ourselves, 
** Now, if I had érted to do that I would never have 
succeeded.” The photograph below is an interesting 
illustration of this. It was sent in by Mr. Edwin Smith, 
of Driffield, Yorks. Mr. Smith writes’: ‘‘ This is a 
photo. taken by myself of what I think very much 
approaches a sleight-of-hand trick. Nevertheless, it is 
an accident, pure and simple. On entering the door 
the other day I took up a puzzle advertisement card, 
and, after vainly trying to solve the puzzle, I fluug the 
card from me, intending to throw it into the fire. 
But instead of landing in tke fire it lodged itself in 
the door of the timepiece precisely as you see in the 


photo. The distance I threw the card was about 6ft.” 








THE ROBBER’S GRAVE. 
ge is a photo. of the ‘* Rob- 
Grave” in Montgomery 
y The legend of the 
grave finds much cre- 
dence in the district. Beneath 
the barren heap of earth lie the 
remains of an unhappy man who 
is said to have been hanged on 
mistaken evidence. Solemnly 
protesting his innocence whilst 
the rope was round his neck, he 
predicted that no grass would 
ever grow on his grave. Many 
attempts have been made, from 
time to time, to bring grass upon 
this bare spot, and fresk soil has 
often been placed upon it. Seeds 
of various kinds have been sown, 
but not a blade has ever been 
known to spring from them. 
The date of the grave is 1821. 
We are indebted for the phvto. 
to Mr. T. Evans, 37, St. Philip’s 
Street, Battersea, S. W. 


CURIOSITIES. 





A GIGANTIC PIPE. 

From time to time 
enterprising trades- 
men ma!:e and exhibit 
certain very striking 
trade trophies. The 
gigantic pipe seen in 
this photograph is 
one of these. The 
owner is Mr. Arthur 
Cc lton, of 29, High- 
bury Crescent, N. 
The size of this im- 
mense pipe may be 
gauged by compati- 
son with the sitting 
figures supporting it. 
The photo. was taken 
by Messrs. Howard 
and Jones, of 15, 
Cullum Street, E.C. 9 
wh nake a speciality 
of photographing 
extraordinary trade 
tro} hies, 


FOUR CHILDR N 
“BURIED” ALIVE. 
Here is a very curious 
and striking photograph, 
sent by Mrs. Frank Praid- 
Barlow, of Lynchmere, 
Hazlemere. This lady 
writes us as follows: “I 
was driving lately in Surrey 
with the Rev. Ernest Milne, 
and we suddenly came to 
a big sand- pit, where we 
were much surprised, and 
not a little alarmed, to see 
four children buried up to 
their necks in the sand. At 
first we could not make it 
out at all, but when the 
truth dawned-upon us Mr. 
Milne got out of the carriage 
and photographed the child- 
ren who were indulging in 
this strange pastime.” 
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A TREE GROW- 
ING THROUGH 
THE NECK OF 
A BOTTLE. 
This tree is a 

small ash. The 

photograph was 

sent in by Mr. H. 

Webley, of Oxford 

Street, Wood 

stock. This ash 

tree has in some 
inexplicable way 
picked up and 
gradually grown 
through the neck 
of a common black 
glass bottle. The 
tree is obviously 
some years old. 
Mr. Webley him- 
self found this 
most curious 
tree in a country 
lane near Wood- 
stock, in Oxford- 
shire. The pho- 


tograph was 











taken by Mr. G. 
Saunders, photographer, of High Street, Woodstock. 


A CURIOUS POINT OF VIEW. 

This photo. will be considered a curiosity by many 
people who have never seen a crowd from such a point 
of vantage. It depicts the departure of the first 
regiment of U.S. troops from the Presidio, San 
Francisco, on the way to the war. The photo, was 
taken from the tower of the San Francisco Chronicle 
building, 200ft. above the sidewalks. The camera 
was held over the balcony ledge face downwards, the 
ingenious operator being Mr. Arthur Monro Lewis, 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 

The photograph below is an extremely amusing 
instance of incontrovertible photographic evidence. 
Here is the story relating to it, as-told by Mr. Fred 
Common, of Ardwick. Street, Newnham, Cam- 
bridge : ‘* Inclosed please find a contribution to your 
curiosity page in THE STRAND. I sent my errand 
boy into a show-room two or three days ago to do 
some dusting, and on going into the room thre: 
quarters of am hour later this was as far as he had got 
He was sound asleep when I took the photograph, 
and yet he unblushingly asserted in the most positive 
manner that he had been working hard all the 
time, and that no one else had been in the room. You 
can judge of his amazement and chagrin when I showed 
him this photograph. The incident happened about 
ten o’clock in the morning.” 











“I CAN’T STAND IT,’ HE CRIED. ‘LET ME DOWN.’” 
(See page 491.) 





